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Farm Groups Score 


Flemming Publicity 


WASHINGTON — Representatives 
of the major farm organizations and 
farm commodity groups met with 
White House staff officials last week 
to protest what they called the ag- 
gressive activities of Arthur S. 
Flemming, secretary of health, edu- 
cation and welfare in the publicity 
field. Their complaints concerned the 
sensationalism with which Mr. Flem- 
ming surrounded his announcements 
of the misuse of chemical compounds 
by growers. 

Basically, their complaint concerns 
the methods used by Mr. Flemming 
which led to unfavorable publicity 
in contrast to the former procedure 
successfully practiced by the Food & 
Drug Administration. FDA and the 
inspection service of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture ordered the with- 
drawal of harmful or unwholesome 
commodities from the market or had 
them seized at local levels without 
seare publicity. 

The protesting groups sense that 
Mr. Flemming might be disposed to 
use the same _ sensational tactics 
when FDA finds violations of its reg- 
ulations, using the press conference 
technique to gain the headlines, there- 
by harming vital industries because 
of isolated instances. 
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USDA ANNOUNCES 
NEW PL 480 
CHINA DEALS 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has granted Na- 
tionalist China procurement authori- 
zations (number 37-20) for procure- 
ment of wheat, grade No. 2 or better, 
or wheat flour in bulk (hard red 
spring-hard red winter), and not 
more than 5% of mixed wheat ex- 
cluding durum, under Title I, PL 480. 
In addition (procurement authoriza- 
tion 37-21), USDA provides for the 
purchase of $602,000 worth of wheat 
—white wheat, soft white, white club 
and western white—grade No. 2 or 
better but excluding durum wheats 
including flour milled from durum 
wheats. The contracting period will 
be from Feb. 8 to April 30. Purchas- 
ing will be handled by the China 
Technical Mission, 2311 Massachu- 
setts Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Delivery to the importer will be f.o.b. 
vessel, ports of exportation in the 
sase of the wheat, or must be f.a.s. 
U.S. vessel in the case of flour. Ship- 
ments must be made between Feb. 8 
and May 31. 
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Incorrect Assumptions Scored 
In Analysis of New Attack on Trade 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Scalp hunting 
by Democratic braves has un- 
leashed much congressional com- 
mittee activity, and some of that 
activity is more remarkable for its 
zeal rather than for its accuracy. 


An example of such activity is 
found in the report on the “competi- 
tive position of U.S. agricultural 
products in the hard currency coun- 
tries of Western Europe,” prepared 
by a sub committee of the House Ag- 
riculture Committee led by Rep. Carl 
Albert (D., Okla.). He rises in right- 
eous wrath about what he considers 
to be the disturbing export situation 
of U.S. surplus grain exports. 

The Albert committee members 
make scme bland assumptions which 
fail to back up their shotgun obser- 
vations with a background study of 
conditions between the periods they 
identify and those with which they 
make comparisons. 

First let us read excerpts from the 
report. It is stated, in part: “U.S. ag- 
ricultural exports declined 14% dur- 
ing the calendar year 1958 ... our 
exports to the U.K. dropped 18% in 
1958 as compared with 1957. 
There is a growing demand for agri- 
cultural imports and the U.S. is not 
participating to full advantage in this 
increased trade. The Soviet bloc .. . 
has declared its intention of moving 
into this trade area and is making 
substantial headway.” 


FAO Figures 


After absorbing this comment from 
a_ politically - inspired congressional 
group, it is interesting to note that 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations makes a 
somewhat different comment in a re- 
port just released: ‘“‘World wheat ex- 
ports which had dipped in the previ- 


ous year (1958) experienced a healthy 
growth in 1959... %ths of the growth 
was shown by five exporting nations 
in this order—the U.S., Canada, the 
Argentine, Australia and France. In 
this quantity, the U.S. counted for 
slightly more than 12 million tons 
including wheat flour. In this two 
year period the Soviet export tonnage 
of wheat zoomed from 840,000 tons 
in 1958 to about 1.5 million tons in 
1959.” (The House subcommittee re- 
port features this small percentage 
of Soviet wheat exports as making 
substantial headway.) 

Continuing to take extracts from 
the Albert committee report, let us 
pick up these gems. 

“Lack of quality, condition and 

dependability of U.S. imports 
It was shocking to us to hear 
almost all persons interviewed 
give this as their first reason for 
our failure to compete more ef- 
fectively on the European mar- 
ket. The casual attitude of many 
of our exporters with respect to 
the quality, condition and de- 
pendability of exports to Europe 
is destroying markets’ rather 
than building them.” 

At this point, the Albert commit- 
tee reaches the peak of the ridiculous. 

“Lack of an effective sales 
force—While other nations and 
their exporters are maintaining 
active sales forces in the major 
markets of Europe, we found 
that many American commodity 
groups and individual commodi- 
ties have no sales representatives 
in many European’ countries. 

Economic growth is creating im- 

port markets in Europe which 

American exporters are simply 

failing to take advantage of, by 

not making a sufficiently serious 
and aggressive effort to sell prod- 

ucts from the U.S.” 

(Turn to ALBERT REPORT, page 8) 
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USDA Official Forecasts Rate 


Reductions in Storage Agreement 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Lower grain 
storage rates and increased ware- 
houseman responsibility were fore- 
cast last week when Clarence 
Palmby, associate director, Com- 
modity Stabilization Service, ap- 
peared before the House sub-com- 
mittee on governmental operations 
under L. H. Fountain (D., N.C.), 
chairman, 


The Fountain committee belatedly 
is getting into the act of investigat- 
ing grain storage costs, which was 
originated by the Stuart Symington 
committee of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee. The Fountain committee 
is going over old ground which al- 
ready has been well plowed by the 
Senate investigatory committee. 

Although Mr. Palmby forecast a 
probable reduction in grain storage 
rates, he did, at the same time, note 
the effect of reduced rates on farm- 
ers who have built facilities on their 
own farms at repeated government 
urging on the basis of storage pay- 
ments which are equal to those paid 
commercial and cooperative grain 
warehousemen. 

Subsequently, an influential repre- 
sentative of the grain storage ware- 
house committee told this reporter 
that he believed his company, holder 
of substantial amounts of govern- 
ment grain, would not be unwilling 





Clarence Palmby 


Faces Committee 


WASHINGTON—Appearing before 
the House governmental operations 
sub committee here, Clarence Palm- 
by, associate director of the Com- 
modity Stabilization Service, was 
faced with an inquiry as to why U.S. 
Department of Agriculture storage 
bins had not been used in preference 
to private storage facilities since the 
government bins provided a lower 
cost per bushel. 

Mr. Palmby had told the sub com- 
mittee that government bin storage 
costs amount to 5.1¢ bu., about one 
third of the costs of commercial and 
cooperative warehouses. 

However, the Palmby questioning 
failed to show that those were only 
direct costs and did not take into 
consideration major indirect charges 
such as loading of grain into the 
government bins nor the loading out 
costs plus insurance and other fac- 
tors—depreciation of quality and 
shrinkage of grain held in govern- 
ment bin sites. 

Mr. Pa'mby repeated his previously 
expressed view that he contemplated 
a reduction in commercial and co- 
operative warehouse storage rates 
when the new Uniform Grain Stor- 
age Agreement is concluded later 
this year. 

He asserted that although USDA 
has compiled a large mass of data on 
storage costs for more than 500 ware- 
housemen, there is as yet no real 
proof that government storage facili- 
ties are cheaper in the long run than 
private or cooperative facilities. 

Under questioning by the commit- 
tee, Mr. Palmby said that grain stor- 
age costs had risen from $82 million 
in 1952 to more than $497 million in 
1959. 


to accept a reduced storage rate for 
government grain held in the firm's 
facilities after the first year of stor- 
age. This individual admitted, in ef- 
fect, that costs decline after the first 
year of storage. 

Grain men have said in Washing- 
ton that since evidence seems to re- 
veal that storage costs for the sec- 
ond year are lower than for the first 
year, some form of a downward es- 
calator rate might provide some of 
the cost relief which Sen. Syming- 
ton insists is needed. 

This information, it is said, may be 
unpalatable to some of the big farm 
cooperatives which have been bene- 
ficiaries of present grain storage pay- 
ments, and they may be expected to 
carry the burden of fighting the con- 
gressional drives to lower grain ware- 
house storage rates. 


It is somewhat surprising that Mr. 
Palmby, a_ responsible official of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
would give utterance to his fore- 


HINT OF CHANGES 
IN UGSA RATES 


WASHINGTON — Trade sources 
say that recently officials of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture told Mid- 
west warehousemen that there are 
now under consideration changes in 
the Uniform Grain Storage Agree- 
ment which would increase handling 
charges for grain. Additionally, up 
for consideration is a reduction in 
the storage rates for wheat and an 
increase for corn. This represents the 
theory that wheat stored in certain 
areas does not require a high storage 
rate reflecting the danger of loss or 
depreciation, but does reflect the 
hazard of storing corn. Confirmation 
of this suggestion has not been given 
by USDA. 
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cast of lower grain storage rates 
prior to final negotiations with the 
trade negotiating committee. This 
advance notice may be merely a de- 
vice to cut the fangs of the congres- 
sional committees—or perhaps it may 
whet their desire. 


Following the Palmby testimony, 
other USDA officials say that a most 
comprehensive examination of the 
data obtained from the field study of 
storage costs is now being conducted 
and they hope to have a real basis 
for rate negotiations before the new 
Uniform Grain Storage Agreement is 
approved. They concede that the 
problem lies much deeper than a 
mere examination of costs by ac- 
countants. It is one calling for wide 
administrative latitude within CSS 
itself. 

Rate Structure Theory 


The officials pointed out that per- 
haps the present rate structure, say 
for hard red spring wheat in the 
Northwest, may be out of line or too 
high in relation to the storage of 
corn say in southern Illinois. The 
storage risks involved in the North- 
west, or even in Nebraska, for wheat 
are relatively small whereas a ware- 
houseman’s risk for holding corn in 
some areas may be out of line—or 

(Turn to STORAGE, page 41) 
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Building Mills, Machines and Men 


OW TO BUILD a modern flour mill. That 
H is the intriguing title of ihe latest project 
developed by the technical committee of the As- 
sociation of Operative Millers. The prime concern 
of the technicians is cost reduction and the com- 
mittee feels that there must be further standard- 
ization and prefabrication to reduce what they 
call the unreasonably high costs of new mill con- 
struction. (Story on page 5.) 


The U.S. millers have spent considerable sums 
of money on modernization in the past few years 
and will continue to do so. But it is rapidly being 
realized that the modernization of old plants is 
not enough—completely new plants in old and 
new locations are needed. High production cost is 
the bugaboo of the milling industry and in many 
respects a new plant can cut back this item enor- 
mously, provided the investment cost is in reason- 
able relation to the net take from the point of 
view of the stockholders. 

It is obvious that more new mills would be 
built in the U.S. if management considered the 
high investment worthwhile. 

Though the millers have looked closely at 
their own pricing techniques, which leave much 
to be desired in many instances, and leading mill- 
ers have deplored the low prices they and their 
competitors have charged, the chances of improv- 
ing this facet of the operation are small. 

So it should not come as a surprise to anybody 
supplying the industry with its essentials that 
milling executives are now taking a long, close, 
hard look at the money they have to pay out. 

The growing population of the U.S. is an in- 
dication that there will always be a market for 
flour for a long time to come—or until the scien- 
tists come up with a better staple product than 
wheat flour, an unlikely contingency. And despite 
the pressure of new mills a-building abroad, the 
export market still has prospects, despite the low 
price basis. And here again we come back to costs. 
Export business could become an important profit 
factor instead of a loss, as it is in some cases, if 
costs were lower. 


Men, too, are important. Technologists, millers 


and cereal chemists, must be trained in the most 
economical way. Centralization is one answer to 
this and Kansas State University is attempting 
to provide the answer. Plans are proceeding apace 
for the equipping of the new mill on the campus 
to replace the one destroyed by fire. The building 
itself will be ready this summer. 

K-State has stayed with the milling technology 
training business for decades and is still in there 
pitchin’ after other states have given up the ghost. 

Several machinery firms have already gener- 
ously donated equipment for the pilot mill, but 
more is needed. The millers themselves are talk- 
ing about the financial requirements which are 
by no means light. 

Enrollment recently has not been all that could 
be desired but that stems from the reduction in 
the facilities. It follows that the new concept of 
mill building—that aimed at by the AOM tech- 
nical committee—will need highly trained men, 
and these men can be provided by K-State. 

There are various schools of thought on the 
subject of training. Some millers prefer to train 
men from the ground up—literally, because they 
start as sweepers. Others aver that the graduate 
of any engineering college can become an expert 
miller within two years because he has the rudi- 
ments of his craft at his finger tips. 

Yet the K-State system has strong adherents 
and the support now being accorded by the in- 
dustry is indicative of the strength of the feeling 
among millers that K-State is of paramount im- 
portance not only for training, but also for ex- 
perimentation and research. 

Practically every industry maintains its own 
research center and the centralization of activity 
at K-State is a move in the direction of greater 
efficiency and the consequent saving of costs. 

The wide scope of training at the university 
means, for instance, that those firms which like 
to take engineering graduates as the foundation 
for future technicians might find developed for 
themselves a post-graduate course at K-State, 
thus cutting down expensive training time in the 
mills. The potential field is a big one. 


An Upright, Downright Honest Man 


. . » From an Old Epitaph in Ripon Cathedral 


UCH A PHRASE might well be written of 

Ralph C. Sowden whose death this week is 
recorded elsewhere in this issue. Mr. Sowden be- 
came president of the New Era Milling Co. in 
1918 on the passing of its founder, Andrew J. 
Hunt, a man highly respected in the milling in- 
dustry, and he proved a worthy successor to his 
illustrious mentor. 

Mr. Sowden won for himself a similar place 
of respect among millers for his fine character 
and good sense and, like Mr. Hunt, was accorded 
the milling industry’s highest honor in his election 
as president of the Millers National Federation in 
1952 and 1953. 

Mr. Sowden was one of a passing generation 
of millers who were truly independent in their 
thinking and business activities. They aimed to 
follow good business principles in the tradition of 


sound and orthodox economics. There was much 
of the old-fashioned virtues and nothing of op- 
portunism in their make-up. 


The stamp of this kind of character is evident 
today in the existence of a group of strong “coun- 
try mills” which have survived the rigors of wars, 
government controls and edicts, and the growth 
of bigness among their customers and competitors. 
Mr. Sowden’s company stands out among these 
and he truly represented, as a Millers National 
Federation press release once labeled him, “a 
conspicuous example of a_ successful country 
miller.” 


But Mr. Sowden was more than that, too. He 
was a fine gentleman, a man who served his home 
community and his church, as he did his business 
and milling in general—with simple honesty, 
sincerity and diligence. 
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Buffalo Union 
Seeks Local 


Autonomy 


BUFFALO—If everything goes 
well, complete local autonomy will be 
granted on March 1 to the 1,800- 
member Local 36, American Federa- 
tion of Grain Millers (AFL-CIO), 
Frank T. Hoese, an international vice 
president of the union, said after a 
spirited election of officers here Jan. 
28. 

Frank Gonzales, a General Mills, 
Inc., packing department employee, 
is the new president of the local. He 
was elected, along with 16 other of- 
ficers, trustees and mill representa- 
tives, at a special election. 

The new president urged all the 
members “to forget about the bitter 
internal battles which have plagued 
our union for the last two years.” 
The union has been under trustee- 
ship since last July in the aftermath 
of a “civil war.” 

Two full-time positions as business 
representatives were won by Walter 
C. Wojcik and Joseph Ward. Mr. 
Wojcik led a rebellion of the mem- 
bership against the international un- 
ion last summer. 

Others elected are: 

Micky Burns, vice president; Mar- 
gery Caffery, recording secretary; 
Charles Pinker and John Kopinski, 
sergeants at arms; Chet Kluss (three 
years), Chet Piatek (two years) and 
Thomas Blewett (one year), trustees. 

Mill representatives: GMI, John 
Guerin; Pillsbury Mills, Norman Zim- 
merman; Russell-Miller Milling, Pe- 
ter Satalucia; Standard Milling, Paul 
Drdul; George Urban Milling, John 
Budniewski; International Milling, 
Stanley Zak, and International Mill- 
ing, Lockporty N.Y., Michael Zedick. 


e®e ® 
President Elected 
BUFFALO Members of Local 
1286, Grain Elevator Employes 


(AFL-CIO) Jan. 27 reelected John R. 
Roberts to a two-year term as presi- 
dent. Others named are: Joseph E. 
Black, vice president; James B. Fitz- 
gerald, recording secretary; James 
Cronin, financial secretary; William 
Sheehan, treasurer; John Smith, ser- 
geant at arms, and Dominick Macri 
and Edward Fitzpatrick, trustees. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Ward Baking Plans 


Plant Expansion 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. The 
Ward Baking Co. plans to build a 
$250,000 addition to its plant here in 
order to further expand its sales ter- 
ritory into western Massachusetts. 

The move would add office and pro- 
duction facilities and increase per- 
sonnel from 110 to about 165, ac- 
cording to Wilbur C. Delaney, Ward 
general manager. 

The expanded sales pattern, he 
said, would tie in with outlets in 
White River Junction, Vt., and New 
Haven, Conn. 


——-BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Declares Dividend 


DENVER, COLO.—Robert M. 
Pease, pres dent of the Colorado Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co. here, announced 
that at a meeting held Jan. 29, a 
quarterly dividend of 35¢ per share 
was declared on the company’s out- 
standing common stock. The dividend 
is payable March 1, 1960, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness Feb. 15, 1960. 
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Ralph C. Sowden, MNF Leader, 
Milling Veteran, Dies at 77 





STRIKE HAMPERS 
BUFFALO WORK 


BUFFALO—The strike of tugboat 
captains and engineers which has 
gone on for the past three weeks is 
hampering the operations of grain 
elevators here. An estimated 60 to 
70 grain scoopers have been idled by 
the strike and of 29 grain-laden boats 
tied up for the winter, only 10 have 
been unloaded so far. Further peace 
talks for ending the dispute are slat- 
ed to be held this week. 





Accountant Group 
Holds Meeting 


In Kansas City 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—The regular 
winter meeting of the Flour Mill and 
Grain Accountants Assn. was held 
at the Continental Hotel here Jan. 
22. A representative attendance of 
the grain firms was present at the 
meeting prepared by Frank J. Nied, 
Standard Milling Co., Kansas City. 

Principal speakers were: 

James H. Linn, vice _ president, 
Commerce Trust Co., Kansas City, 
who discussed “Your Banking Insti- 
tution Evaluates Your Financial 
Statements from a Credit Stand- 
point.” 

Frank P. Churchill, business ana- 
lyst, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Kansas City, who talked on “Services 
Available to Business by the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce.” 

Reno B. Bruns, conference coordi- 
nator, Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
spoke on “Repair vs. Capital Ex- 
penditure—Executive and Salesmen’s 


Travel Accounts.” 


A representative of Friden, Inc., 
discussed “Integrated Data Process- 
ing—Progressive Office Automation.” 

The group’s next meeting will be 
held April 22, in Newton, Kansas, an- 
nounced Dwight Burton, secretary- 
treasurer. 
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WHEAT TYPES EXPORTED 
WASHINGTON—Hard red winter 


wheat accounted for 53% of U.S. ex- 
ports in the first half of the 1959-60 


season. White wheat formed 28%, 
spring wheat 10% and soft red win- 
ter 9%. 


ARKANSAS CITY—Ralph Clinton 
Sowden, fourth generation miller, 
industry leader for many years and 
retired chairman of the board of the 
New Era Milling Co., died last week- 
end. He was stricken with a heart 
ailment in 1954 and though he re- 
mained as head of the company he 
reduced his activities from that time 
on. In January of 1956 he was ap- 
pointed chairman of the board and 
held the post until his voluntary 
resignation in June, 1958. 

At the time of his resignation Mr. 
Sowden, who had not been in robust 
health, said that the time had come 
for others to assume the responsi- 
bilities of operating the business 
but he agreed to continue as advisor 
to the board. 

Mr. Sowden was born at Menomo- 
nie, Wis., on Jan. 6, 1883, the son of 
Nehemiah Sowden. The father came 
to the U.S. from the village of Lani- 
vet, England, where his father and 
grandfather were flour millers, in 
1873. 

Nehemiah Sowden first settled in 
Minneapolis, then beginning to boom 
as a flour milling center, but he soon 
moved to Menomonie to join the mill- 
ing firm of Knapp-Stout & Co. There 
Ralph’s future career as a miller 
started on its course because he 
worked in the mill during his vaca- 
tions from the Stout Institute. 

In 1903, Ralph’s father moved with 
his family—there was a second son, 
Alfred—to Arkansas City where the 
late Andrew J. Hunt, himself a not- 
able figure in U.S. milling. history, 
had established a mill in 1899. Going 
into partnership with Mr. Hunt, after 
assessing the vast potential of Kan- 
sas as a wheat growing and flour 
milling state, Nehemiah Sowden was 
named vice president in charge of 
production. 

Ralph also joined the firm, as did 
his brother a little later, and worked 
the “graveyard” shift from midnight 
to noon each day. He was in every 
sense of the word a practical miller. 
Mr. Hunt, however, soon recognized 
his ability and set his sights on pre- 
paring the young Sowden for greater 
things. In 1907, he brought him into 
the office as his assistant. 
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ST. LOUIS EXCHANGE—The 1960 officers of the Merchants Exchange of 
St. Louis, recently elected, are congratulated by Kurt Horn, Continental 
Grain Co., retiring president (second frem the left). Left to right are N. D. 
Seele, Service Grain Co., second v:ce president; Mr. Horn; Keith E. Morrison, 
Dixie Mills Go., president, and J. W. Hogan, Ralston Purina Co., first vice 


president. 





Ralph C. Sowden 


Mr. Hunt assured him that with his 
experience as an operative miller, he 
would soon fit into the sales and 
management side of the rapidly grow- 
ing New Era business. They were 
prophetic words for Mr. Sowden 
rapidly rose in the executive echelon, 
not only of New Era, but in the Mill- 
ers National Federation. 

His acclimatization to federation 
affairs came early in his career for 
Mr. Hunt himself was a firm believer 
in the value of the work done for the 
milling industry by the millers’ trade 
association. He served two terms as 
federation president and Mr. Sowden 
matched his record. 

Mr. Hunt died in 
Sowden was a 
president 


1918 and Mr. 
natural successor as 
and general manager. 
Federation Career 

For many years an outstanding 
leader of the milling industry in 
Kansas and the Southwest, he was 
first elected to the board of the fed- 
eration in 1922 and served for a total 
period of 20 years. He was chairman 
of the finance committee for many 
years and was an original member of 
the pension and retirement commit- 
tee. He was elected president in 1952- 
53 and again in 1953-54. And the final 
honor came at the Minneapolis con- 
vention in 1955 when the members 
acclaimed him as an honorary mem- 
ber, a distinction reserved for indus- 
try “greats”. 

Tributes 

At the time of his nomination for 
a second time, and coinciding with 
his 70th birthday in 1953, Mr. Sowden 
was accorded a dinner by about 40 
milling leaders. 

Chairman of the dinner was James 
S. Hargett. former vice president of 
General Mills, Inc., and he crystal- 
lized the Sowden character in these 
words: “Ralph Sowden has always 
been loyal to family and church and 
friends. He thinks the finest place to 
live is among friends, and he be- 
lieves his fellow millers constitute 
the finest fraternity of friends. He 
has always been for the best good of 
his industry.” 

Howard Files, the Pillsbury Co., 
and Mr. Sowden’s immediate prede- 
cessor as president of MNF, described 
him as a man of integrity, comment- 

(Turn to RALPH C, SOWDEN, page 47) 





E. K. Martin 


APPOINTMENTS—Harry Zinsmaster, chairman of the 
Minneapolis, 
latest board of directors meeting announced the follow- 
ing promotions: E. K. Martin, appointed vice president 
executive 
charge of sales, merchandising, packaging and advertis- 
ing. Roger McLean, formerly Duluth plant manager, who 
has been with the Zinsmaster Baking Co. since May, 1939 
(except for three years in the air force—1942-45) was 
appointed vice president in charge of the Duluth area. 
the 


board of Zinsmaster Baking Co., 


last year, was appointed 


Robert Fleischman, assistant to 


vice 
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Roger McLean 


at the 


president in 


1960. 


chairman of the 


Robert Fleischman 


board, was appointed to the board of directors and made 
manager of the Duluth plant. Mr. Fleischman has been 
with the Zinsmaster Baking Co. since 1935 (except for a 
three and one-half year stint in the armed services— 
1942-45). Miss Alice Hicken, formerly assistant treasurer, 
who has been with the company since 1920 was appointed 
treasurer succeeding Miss Grayce Ward, who has been 
associated with the Zinsmaster Baking Co. for the past 
46 years. She retired from her executive position Feb. 1, 
Miss Ward will continue as 
sultant for the company. 


a director and con- 





India, Pakistan, Brazil, Colombia 


Involved in PL 480 Amendments 


WASHINGTON — The U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture announced 
issuance to India of amended wheat 
or flour purchase authorizations 
providing for purchase of an addi- 
tional $23,709,000 worth (about 
400,000 metric tons) of wheat from 
U.S. suppliers under Title I of Pub- 
lic Law 480. 


Authorization No. 39-32, as amend- 
ed, was increased by $12,300,000 
worth of wheat (about 200,000 metric 
tons) to a total of $55,299,000 worth 
(about 900,000 metric tons). 

Only the following wheats will be 
eligible for financing under this 
authorization: (1) Hard red spring 
of the subclasses dark northern 
spring, northern spring and red 
spring; (2) hard red winter of the 
subclasses dark hard winter, hard 
winter and yellow hard winter, and 
(3) mixed wheat containing not more 
than 5% of the classes of wheat (ex- 
cluding durum) other than the classes 
specified in (1) and (2). 

Flour milled from the following 
wheat will not be eligible for financ- 
ing: (1) Durum wheat of the sub- 
classes hard amber durum, amber 
durum and durum, and (2) red dur- 
um wheat. 

About 455,000 metric tons of wheat 
remain to be purchased under this 
authorization. 

A supplemental 
made with Pakistan providing for 
financing the sale of an additional 
$26 million worth (including certain 
ocean-transportation costs) of wheat 
(about 13 million bushels) from U.S. 
private suppliers under Title I of 
Public Law 480. Details of purchase 
authorizations will be announced 
later. 

Payment for the wheat will be in 
rupees (Pakistani currency). The 
agreement provides that 10% of the 
rupees will be set aside for loans to 


agreement was 


U.S. and Pakistani private business 
firms by the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington, Washington 25, D.C. In- 
formation regarding the 
available from the bank. 


loans is 


Brazil 

Brazil was issued an authorization 
to purchase $12,500,000 worth of 
wheat or wheat flour from U.S. sup- 
pliers under Title I of Public Law 
480. 

Authorization 28-21 provides for 
purchase of approximately 200,000 
metric tons of wheat, grade U.S. No. 
2 or better, in bulk, or wheat flour. 
Only hard red spring wheat of the 
subclasses dark northern spring, 
northern spring, and red spring; hard 
red winter wheat of the subclasses 
dark hard winter, hard winter, and 
yellow hard winter, and mixed wheat 
containing not more than 5% of 
classes of wheat (excluding durum) 
other than those specified above will 
be eligible for financing. Flour milled 
from red durum wheat or durum 
wheat of the subclasses hard amber 
durum, amber durum and durum will 
not be eligible for financing. 


Purchases under this authorization 
will be made by Comissao Federal 
de Abastecimento E Precos, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. 

Contracts made between Feb. 2 
and April 30 will be eligible. for 
financing. Delivery will be to import- 
er f.o.b. vessel, ports of exportation, 
in the case of wheat, or f.a.s. vessel, 
U.S. ports, in the case of flour. Ship- 
ments are to be made between Feb. 
2 and May 31, 1960. 


Colombia 
Issuance of authorizations to Co- 
lombia to finance purchase of $6,453,- 
000 worth of wheat and $1,284,000 
worth of wheat flour from U.S. sup- 
pliers under Title I of Public Law 
480, was also announced by USDA. 


Authorization No. 25-31 provides 
for purchase of about 85,000 metric 
tons of wheat, Grade U.S. No. 2 or 
better, in bags. Only the following 
wheat will be eligible for financing: 
(1) Hard red spring of the subclasses 
dark northern spring, northern 
spring, and red spring; (2) hard red 
winter wheat of the subclasses dark 
hard winter, hard winter, and yellow 
hard winter, and (3) mixed wheat 
containing not more than 5% of the 
classes of wheat (excluding durum) 
other than the classes specified in 
(1) and (2). 

Authorization No. 
for purchase of about 14,000 metric 
tons of flour in bags. Flour milled 
from the following wheat will not be 
eligible for financing: (1) Durum of 
the subclasses hard amber durum, 
amber durum and durum; (2) red 
durum. Granular flour, whether desig- 
nated as semolina or farina, milled 
from durum cannot be financed. 

The wheat and flour will be pur- 
chased by Institutio Nacional de 
Abastecimientos (INA), Bogota, Co- 
lombia. 


25-32 provides 


Sales contracts made under author- 
ization No. 25-31 between Feb. 3 and 
April 30, 1960, and under authoriza- 
tion No. 25-32 between Feb. 3 and 
May 31, 1960, will be eligible for 
financing. Delivery will be to import- 
er c.&f. or c.i.f. Colombian ports, or 
f.a.s. vessel, U.S. ports. Shipments 
from U.S. ports may be made on 
authorization No 25-31 between Feb. 
3 and May 31, 1960, and under au- 
thorization No. 25-32 between Feb. 3 
and June 30, 1960. 





AUSTRALIAN 
WHEAT CROP 


MELBOURNE — The Australian 
Wheat Board has estimated the up- 
coming crop at 165 million bushels, 
about 34 million below last season’s 
outturn. Dry conditions in South Aus- 
tralia and Victoria are held mainly 
responsible for the dip. 
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Nabisco Closes 
Bread Bakery 


In Newark 


NEW YORK — The National Bis- 
cuit Co. bread bakery in Newark, 
N.J., was closed Jan. 30, announced 
Thomas K. Krug, vice president of 
Nabisco’s bread division. 

Mr. Krug stated that the com- 
pany’s decision to close the plant was 
one of economics. He said space lim- 
itat'ions, high operational costs, and 
the difficulty in promoting products 
in Newark without heavy expendi- 
tures in the metropolitan area were 
the main reasons. 

Mr. Krug said that the bakery had 
operated for 30 years as a comb‘ned 
bread, cake and pie bakery, having 
been originally designed as a cake 
bakery. The plant was altered in 1934 
for the production of bread and rolls, 
but the structure is now regarded as 
being unsuitable for modern bread 
production. 

He noted that contract increases 
for inside workers and sales employ- 
ees had been made in 1958 and 1959 
and there was a prospect of further 
increases for 1960. The bakery has 
employed about 350 persons. Nabisco 
has placed approximately one third 
of the employees within the baking 
industry in the Newark area. A pro- 
gram of severance allowances for the 
remainder is being worked out. 

Seventy-six routes were operated 
directly out of the plant and in ad- 
dition, the bakery supplied distribu- 
tion depots at Newburgh, N.Y., and 
at New Britain- Hartford, Conn. 
These depot operations will continue, 
being supplied from and managed by 
Nabisco’s bread bakery at Albany, 
N.Y. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Probation Given 


In False Grade 


Issuance Case 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported that 
Thomas L. Buchman, a partner in 
the Buchman Seed & Feed Co., Paola, 
Kansas, was placed on probation for 
one year by the U.S. District Court 
for the District of Kansas after en- 
tering a plea of nolo contendere to 
count one of a 19-count information 
alleging violation of the U.S. Grain 
Standards Act. 

The information charged that Mr. 
Buchman caused the issuance of 19 
incorrect certificates of grade under 
the U.S. Grain Standards Act by the 
deceptive loading, during April, 1958, 
of 19 carloads of wheat. The govern- 
ment alleged that a quantity of Sam- 
ple Grade wheat was loaded in each 
of the cars beneath a quantity of No. 
1 wheat. Count one involved the al- 
leged deceptive loading of one car. 
Counts two to 19, which involved al- 
leged deceptive loading of 18 cars, 
were dismissed on motion of the US. 
attorney. All 19 counts were dis- 
missed as to the Buchman Seed & 
Feed Co. 

The Grain Standards Act prohibits 
causing the issuance of a false or in- 
correct certificate of grdde under the 
act by deceptive loading, handling or 
sampling of grain, or by submitting 
grain for inspection knowing that it 
has been so loaded, handled or sam- 
pled, or by any other means. The act 
is a federal statute administered by 
the Grain Division of USDA’s Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service. 
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Discrimination Charges 
Against Cookie Firm 
Brought by FTC 


WASHINGTON—Robert A. John- 
ston Co., Milwaukee, a manufacturer 
of cookies, crackers and other food 
products, has been charged by the 
Federal Trade Commission with us- 
ing unlawful pricing practices. 

According to FTC the Johnston 
company has allegedly charged com- 
peting retail customers different 
prices for its biscuit products of like 
grade and quality. The FTC com- 
plaint contends that these price dis- 
criminations may result in substan- 
tial injury to competition in viola- 
tion of Sec. 2(a) of the Robinson- 
Patman Amendment to the Clayton 
Act. 

According to the 
company classifies retail 
into three categories: independents 
(one store); chains (more than one 
outlet) and voluntary groups (inde- 
pendents banding together for buying 
and advertising purposes). The John- 
ston Co. frequently makes delivery 
in its own trucks to each separate 
store of all three categories, FTC 
says, and also, it sometimes delivers 
purchases to warehouses owned by 
chain custcmers. 


the 
customers 


complaint, 


Where delivery is made directly to 
retail outlets, a sliding-scale discount 
schedule based on purchases during a 
quarter year is used, the complaint 
continues. These discounts range 
from zero to retailers buying less 
than $60, to 5% in the case of re- 
tailers whose purchases are $300 and 
above, it said. 

However, the complaint alleges, 
chains and voluntary groups are per- 
mitted to combine purchases of all 
their retail outlets. As a result, each 
consistently is granted the 5% dis- 
count although frequently the pur- 
chases of individual stores standing 
alone are too small to qualify for 
that amount. 

Where delivery is made to chain 
warehouses, the complaint continues, 
Johnston Co. grants the chains ea dis- 
count of about 16% below the prices 
paid by retailers receiving no dis- 
counts. 

The company is granted 30 days in 
which to file answer to the complaint. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. W. Phillips Dies; 


Former Baking Officer 


ATLANTA, GA.—R. W. (Dick) 
Phillips, retired regional manager of 
the American Bakeries Co., died fol- 
lowing a heart attack at his home 
here, Jan. 29. 

Mr. Phillips retired last summer 
after 35 years with the baking firm. 
He was born in North Carolina, 
spent his youth in Rock Hill, S.C., 
and lived at Florence, S.C., before 
moving here 20 years ago. 

Mr. Phillips is survived by his wife, 
Louise, a son, R. W. Phillips, Jr., of 
Birmingham, three daughters and ten 
grandchildren. He was 62. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Dividend Declared 


NEW YORK—At a meeting of the 
board of directors of Standard 
Brands, Inc., a quarterly dividend of 
3714¢ per share was declared on the 
common stock, payable March 15, 
1960, to stockholders of record Feb. 
15, 1960. At the same meeting, the 
quarterly dividend of 8712¢ per share 
was declared on the preferred stock, 
payable March 15, 1960, to stock- 
holders of record March 1, 1960. 
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H. W. Tripp 


ELECTED DIRECTOR—H. W. Tripp 
of Rochester, N.Y., was elected direc- 
tor of Wallace & Tiernan Inc., Belle- 
ville, N.J. Mr. Tripp, a graduate of 
Harvard College, was formerly asso- 
ciated with Bankers Trust Co., 
Shields & Co. and H. C. Wainwright 
& Co., all of New York City, in in- 
vestment banking positions. He joined 
the University of Rochester in 1941 
as assistant treasurer and is today 
financial vice president of the institu- 
tion. During World War II, Mr. Tripp 
served in the office of the Secretary 
of the Navy. 





Correction 


J. A. Revord was inadvertently re- 
ported as being with Standard 
Brands, Inc., in a news story relating 
to the Chicago Bakers Club on page 
5 of The Miller of Jan. 19. He is, 
and has been for some considerable 
time, with Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. 


Cutting Construction Costs: 





“How to Build a Modern Flour Mill” 
Is Current Project of AOM Group 


MINNEAPOLIS—The mill mod- 
ernization subcommittee of the As- 
sociation of Operative Millers’ tech- 
nical committee has embarked on 
what officials describe as an “am- 
bitious and interesting project.” 
Under the leadership of E. J. 
Gehrig, the Quaker Oats Co., the 
subcommittee is going to produce 
facts and figures on “How to Build 
a Modern Flour Mill.” 


The object of the operation is cost 
reduction. The technologists feel that 
this can be achieved by further 
standardization and further prefab- 
rication in order to reduce what they 
call the “unreasonably high cost” of 
new flour mill construction. The 
building of the mill itself was the 
subject of scrutiny for cost lowering 
when the full technical committee 
met in Minneapolis Jan. 29-30 under 
the leadership of Tibor A. Rozsa, the 
Pillsbury Co. 

Minute specifications had been 
written up for an imaginary flour 
mill with a capacity of around 3,000 
cwt. a day to be erected in the Kan- 
sas City area outside the city limits. 

The machinery manufacturers and 
mill builders were interviewed by the 
committee during the two day ses- 
sion and were invited to submit their 
proposals, including prices, for the 
job. 

Manufacturers Cooperate 

Representing Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co. were Herbert Vanderlip, Paul 
Triplett and David Tellett. Buhler 
Mill Engineering Co. sent C. Rudolph 
Moor, Fred Schumacher and Alfons 
Ittensohn. Ernst Auer spoke for 
MIAG Northamerica, Inec., and Si- 
mon-Carter’s plans were presented 





ay 


INTERESTED VISITORS—Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, invited 
about 100 families living near its research center—it is located in a south 
Minneapolis residential area—to an open house, and nearly 200 persons turned 
out. They were permitted to wander through the various laboratories at will. 
Research scientists were on hand to describe and demonstrate their work 
with flours, protective coatings, plastics, chemicals, foundry products, indus- 
trial cereals, formula feeds and other products. One of the most popular stops 
was the experimental bakery, where bakers and cereal chemists work to 
develop new baking flours. Above, William Rainey, manager of the new prod- 
ucts department of ADM’s Commander Larabee flour milling division (second 
from right in photo), tells the visitors about flour research as they sample 
some of the bakery’s experimental loaves. 


by Dan Strachan and Don 
Christopher Jennings spoke for 
Thomas Robinson & Son, Ltd. Mr. 
Jennings was passing through Min- 
neapolis on his way home after 
spending 16 months in Japan, the 
Philippines and Australia. O. J. Zim 
merman spoke for SMICO. 

For the building construction trade, 
Butler Mfg. Co. delegated R. Lam 
bert, R. Rodmeyer, R. M. Kuphal and 
Arnie Skjelbostad. Ed Brackney ap 
peared for Weitz-Hettelsater Co. 

Plans are being made for papers 
pertinent to the project to be pre- 
sented at the AOM annual technical 
conference in St. Louis next May 

The technical committee devoted 
some portion of the time available 
to a joint session with the AOM'’s 
sanitation committee and the new 
requirements of the Food & Drug 
Administration came in for discus- 
sion. As a result of the Delaney 
amendment and the Miller amend- 
ment, quantity tolerances will be es- 
tablished for the trace ingredients in 
food substances and these ingredients 
will have to be noted on the labelling. 
These requirements, Mr. Rozsa re- 
ported, will impose new and unusual 
problems on the industry and in this 
connection members were told of the 
actions taken by the Millers Na- 
tional Federation. 

The committee selected firms to 
appear on the “What’s New” feature 
at the St. Louis conference on May 
24. There will be 20 participants, 
with 16 named by the technical com- 
mittee and four by the sanitation 
committee. 


Deane. 


Conditioning 

The committee reviewed the edited 
manuscript of a forthcoming publi- 
cation “Conditioning Wheat for Mill- 
ing: A Survey of the Literature” 
prepared by the Northern Utilization 
Research and Development Division 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Peoria, Ill. The book will have 
418 pages and the work of printing 
will be completed shortly in the U.S. 
Government Printing Office. 

The committee members expressed 
the opinion that the book represents 
a valuable addition to milling litera- 
ture. 

W. Francis Rowe, the Pillsbury 
Co., distributed a preliminary refer- 
ence list to the publications on the 
subject of fine grinding and air sepa- 
ration, a “new milling processes” 
project. He also distributed several 
booklets interpreting patent law. 


Grinding, Separation 

Austin Drake, Sturtevant Mill Co., 
explained to the committee the de- 
velopment work of the Pulver mill 
fine grinding machine and its applica- 
tions to flour milling. The machine, 
he said, is suitable for wheat flour 
regrinding. He also discussed the 
Sturtevant air separator. This equip- 
ment was suggested for protein shift- 
ing installations. 

Committee men commented that 
not only is equipment knowledge re- 
quired for the successful practice of 
fine grinding and air separation, but 
good particle size determination ap- 
paratus and methods are also im- 
portant. 

The instrumentation subcommittee, 
headed by John Wingfield, Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., has invited 

(Turn to “NEW” MILL, page $8) 
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Bakery Flour Sales Slow 
As Trade Shows Disinterest 
Reflecting Good Supply Position 


ALES in the Southwest dropped 

off following completion of the 
sound buying wave of the previous 
week. Most bakers are now booked 
through May and very few not cov- 
ered through April. It is expected 
that, with the exception of small fill- 
in orders from lesser users who cus- 
tomarily operate on a hand-to-mouth 
basis, little booking will be seen for 
the remainder of the crop year. 

Spring wheat flour mills, although 
experiencing some interest as a result 
of the buying in the Southwest, re- 
ported no round-lot bookings and 
business following the usual routine 
of fill-in replacements. Directions and 
running time were good. 

Soft wheat flour sales continued in 
the slow pattern typical of recent 
weeks with bookings limited to in- 
dependent sales of 3,000 bags or less 
in most cases and a 5,000 bag order 
the exception. 

Trade opinion sees improved de- 
mand for soft wheat flours in the 
offing based ondwindling supplies. The 
last heavy buying was in August and 
shipping directions since then have 
about depleted contracted supplies. 

Family flour sales were off sharply 
in both the Southwest and spring 
wheat areas, with the Kansas mills 
reporting directions “dragging.” 
Spring wheat family sales experi- 
enced a very good January and the 
dull spot was expected. 

Sales by spring wheat mills last 
week amounted to 60% of capacity as 
compared with 117% in the South- 
west and approximately 35% in the 
central states. 

Production by mills in the U.S. for 
the week amounted to 111% of ca- 
pacity as compared with 110% for 
the previous week and 106% for the 
comparable week of last year. (See 
tables on page 7.) 


Little Interest Shown 
In Spring Purchasing 


Spring wheat flour mills felt some 
repercussions of the recent buying 
wave in the Southwest. Some definite 
interest was noted but business ac- 
tually was little more than normal 
routine with no round lot 
indicated, 

Directions and running time were 
reported good for this time of the 
year. 

Sales amounted to 60% of capacity 
for the week as compared with 67% 
the previous week and 37% for the 
comparable week of last year. 

Family sales slackened following 
a very good month in January. The 
dull spot was anticipated with the 
January sales now completed, and 
business will probably follow a slow 
pattern for the time being. 
Production by mills at Minneapolis 
last week amounted to 103% of ca- 
pacity as compared with 97% the 
previous week and 105% for the com- 
parable week of last year. Production 
by mills of the interior Northwest 
was 110% of capacity as compared 
with 111% a week earlier and 109% 
a year ago. Production by mills of the 
Northwest was 108% of capacity com- 
pared with 106% a week earlier and 
108% a year ago. 

Quotations Jan. 29, 100-Ib. carlots, 
Minneapolis: Spring standard patent 
$5.33@5.43, short patent $5.43@5.53, 


bookings 


high gluten $5.73@5.83, clears $4.90 
@5.10, whole wheat $5.33@5.43, na- 
tionally advertised brands of family 
flour $7.20. 


Southwest Sales 
Take Sharp Drop 


Sales of hard winter wheat flour 
dropped off sharply last week follow- 
ing the completion of a sizeable go- 
around. For the week, sales amount- 
ed to 117% of five-day milling capac- 
ity, compared with 325% in the previ- 
ous week and 26% a year ago. 

A few late buyers took advantage 
of the low bakery flour price early in 
the week, but they were not big buy- 
ers so the volume was small. Many of 
the bakers now have enough flour on 
the books to carry them through May. 
Very few do not have enough booked 
to last them through April. For that 
reason, there probably will be very 
little buying, outside the usual p.d.s. 
purchases and fill-in orders, the rest 
of the crop year. The price is back up 
from the low point offered. 

Family flour activity was _ slow. 
Shipping directions are rated draggy 
by most mills, with jobbers and 
wholesalers complaining that business 
is anything but rushing. Prices were 
generally unchanged, although there 
are shipping allowances and other in- 
ducements being offered in certain in- 
stances. 


Government and export demand 
accounted for a large part of the 
week's activity. The government is- 
sued awards for more than 900,000 
ewt. flour for overseas relief and 
some export flour was sold. This de- 
mand has cleaned up clears quite well 
so that there is a good balance be- 
tween demand and supply. Domestic 
demand for clears is slow. 


At Hutchinson, a hangover from 
the buying wave of the preceding 
week was responsible for the bulk of 
the new flour business. Following the 
big chains, smaller independent bak- 
ers contracted supplies for the next 
120 days. Interest lagged after the 
brisk start and virtually the only new 
business was on Commodity Stabiliza- 


Saint's’ 


Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
hundredweights, bulk unless other- 
wise specified. Mill list prices are 
quoted in the principal manufac- 
turing centers. They represent av- 
erage wholesale levels and do not 
take into account high or low ex- 
themes at which occasional indi- 
vidual sales may have been made. 
Millfeed prices are reported in 
both bulk and sacked, per ton. 











tion Service contracts for export re- 
lief flour. Export buyers showed in- 
terest and gave signs of early buying. 
Family trade was dormant. Prices 
were stronger on bakery and firm on 
family flour. 

Wichita mills operated at 120% of 
capacity last week. Sales averaged 
83%, compared with 95% the preced- 
ing week and 50% a year ago. Ship- 
ping directions were very good. Prices 
were unchanged to 5¢ higher. 

Quotations Jan. 29, carlots, Kansas 
City: Hard winter wheat bakery 
short patent $5.08@5.13, standard 
95% patent $4.98@5.03, straight $493 
@4.98; established brands of family 
flour $6.15@7.20, with the top of the 
range representing delivered prices of 
the nationally advertised brands; first 
clears of 14% protein $3.90@3.95, 
first clears of 11% protein $3.85@ 
3.90, clears of 1% ash and higher 
$3.50 @3.80. 


Soft Wheat Flour 
Bookings Drag 


Soft wheat flour business, for mills 
in the St. Louis area, was a little 
lighter last week, averaging 30% of 
capacity. The only interest in evi- 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 42) 





Dull Semolina Sales Pattern Persists; 
Durum Receipts Register Sharp Drop 


HE dull sales pattern noted in 


the semolina market in recent 
weeks .continued unchanged through 
the seven-day period ending Feb. 1, 
with no solid sales incentives and 
bookings again limited to widely scat- 
tered fill-in lots. The price structure 
of the durum wheat market strength- 
ened but the gain was not reflected in 
the quoted price of semolina stand- 
ard which remained $6.25. 

Although buying interest on the 
part of macaroni and noodle manu- 
facturers showed no improvement, 
trade opinion indicated that forward 
buying should be seen in the near 
future as some supply positions are 
getting low and the build-up to the 
lenten season should start. 

Durum receipts for the period were 
only 105 cars as compared with 180 
the previous week and 170 two weeks 
ago. 


Production by durum mills amount- 
ed to 110% of milling capacity for 
the week as compared with 103% the 
previous week and 128% for the com- 
parable week of last year. 


Prices on durum wheat del vered 
at Minneapolis Jan. 29 were: 


Choice No. | amber or better 
Choice No. 2 amber or better 
Choice No. 3 amber or better 
Medium No. | durum or better 
Medium No. 2 durum or better 
Medium No. 3 durum or better 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output of mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 

five-day week: 

5-day wk. Wkly. %o 

ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 
177,500 195,894 110 
. 177,500 182,894 103 
156,500 200,372 128 
Crop year 
production 
5,545,869 
5,635,657 


Jan. 24-31 
Previous week ... 


July 1, 1959-Jan. 31, 1960 
July 1, 1958-Feb. 1, 1959 
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Millfeed Demand 
Eases as Price 
Level Weakens 


ITH the exception of the 

West Coast, millfeed markets 
throughout the nation followed a list- 
less pattern in the seven-day period 
ending Feb. 1, with supplies adequate 
for a weakened demand and prices off 
50¢ to $1 ton in practically all cases. 
A curtailment of mixer business was 
reported in many markets. 

The Pacific Coast area, following 
a contrary pattern, showed domestic 
demand improved with feed mill op- 
erators covering requirements 
through February. Prices there were 
advanced $1. 

In the eastern area Buffalo report- 
ed sales slow and local levels losing 
their premium position over western 
prices. At Boston supplies were “am- 
ple to plentiful’ and buyers resist- 
ing as values dropped. 

In the St. Louis market the for- 
mula feed trade was reported com- 
plaining of dull business and restrict- 
ing purchases. Caution was displayed 
by both mixers and dealers. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 54,215 tons of millfeed for Jan. 
24-31. Production for the current 
week compares with an output of 
53,099 tons in the previous week and 
52 832 tons in the corresponding week 
of a year ago. 

Minneapolis: There was no real 
feature to the local millfeed market 
throughout the week with interest 
slow and supplies adequate to meet 
the light demand. The weather in the 
area has been unseasonally mild for 
some time and could be a small factor 
although the market appears to be in 
a listless trading zone and will prob- 
ably lack real activity for awhile. 

Prices for the seven-day period 
showed a decline of $1 on bran and 
$2 on middlings, but strengthened $1 
on red dog. 

Quotations Feb. 1: 
$39.50, bulk $35; 
$37.50, bulk $33.50; 
$43.50. 

Kansas City: Millfeeds were fea- 
tureless last week with supplies ade- 
quate for the demand. Prices were 
mixed, with bran and shorts losing 
50¢ to $1 during the week and mid- 
dlings easy the first part of the week 
but rebounding some with better 
trading by weekend. Sacked bran and 
shorts moved in fairly good volume 
into a wider trade area with the cen- 
tral states providing a fair outlet. 

Quotations Jan. 29: Bran $35.25@ 
35.75, shorts $34.50@35 sacked; bran 
$31@31.50, shorts $32.25@32.75, mid- 
dlings $31.75@32.25 bulk. 

Ft. Worth: Offerings of millfeed 
were adequate and met with a slack- 
ening in demand last week. Quota- 
tions Jan. 29, sacked burlaps: Bran 
$43.50, gray shorts $43.50; bran $40, 
shorts $41, middlings $40.50 bulk, de- 
livered Texas common points; $150 
lower on bran, $1@2 lower on shorts 
and $1 down on middlings, compared 
with the previous week. 

Chicago: Demand for millfeeds last 
week was on the quiet side, especially 
for bran and middlings, and prices 
were shaved about 50¢ ton compared 
with the preceding week. Offerings, 
while adequate, were not pressing 2s 
a result of better demand to the 
Southwest and East which took up 
most of the slack. Red dog did not 

(Turn to MILLFEED, page 44) 


Sacked bran 
sacked middlings 
sacked red dog 
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HEAT futures followed an er- 

ratic pattern for the seven- 
day period ending Feb. 1. Although 
displaying marked strength at the 
start of the week, prices weakened 
and held to lower levels before stag- 
ing a slight recovery and then weak- 
ening at the close of the period. Min- 
neapolis May and July showed gains 
but all other positions lost ground in 
the seven-day stretch. A report show- 
ing record stocks on hand proved a 
strong market factor. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
Feb. 1 were: Chicago—March $1.99, 
May $2.00%, July $1.8442, Septem- 
ber $1.87; Kansas City—March 
$2.024%%., May $1.99, July $1.84%; 
Minneapolis—May $2.14%, July 
$2.09 5. 

The weakness in Chicago was prob- 
ably attributable to the government 
report showing record stocks in all 
positions Jan. 1. The record stocks 
were approximately 56 million bush- 
els more than a year ago, despite a 
reduced 1959 crop as compared with 
the previous year. 

The market effect of this report 
was partially cushioned by the fact 
that about three fourths of this 
amount is either government owned 
or under the Commodity Credit Corp. 
support program. Also, disappearance 
during the final quarter of the year 
was above average. 

Another development tending to- 
ward weakness might have been the 
fact that the period for getting loans 
on the 1959 crop ended at midnight 
Feb. 1 and uncommitted wheat would 
have to buck the competitive market. 

The export picture again proved a 
constructive force. India bought ap- 
proximately 1.5 million bushels of 
Gulf hard wheat and is scheduled for 
heavy purchases of hard and white 
wheat in the immediate future. Israel 
also bought a large parcel and Paki- 
stan is scheduled to enter the market 
for hard wheat this week. 

Also ahead are large sales to the 
United Arab Republic and Turkey, 
and Brazil has been authorized to se- 
cure some 7.5 million bushels. 

On the weather side, bulletins from 
Kansas and Nebraska displayed un- 
easiness over possible winter killing 
as snow protection was lacking dur- 
ing the recent spell of very low tem- 
peratures. 


Spring Wheat Buying Slow 

There was not much buying incen- 
tive from the spring wheat stand- 
point as the latest reports from the 
mills showed a return to dullness in 
the flour trading and only a few fill- 
in orders were reported. The advance 
of about 1¢ bu. in the cash trade 
came about because of extremely 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Feb. 1 
were as follows: To U.K. and other 
European destinations via Canadian 
and U.S. Atlantic ports, also via St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 45,¢ bu.; to other 
countries, excluding U.S. and terri- 
tories, from Canadian and U.S. At- 
lantic ports 15',¢ bu.; from St. Law- 
rence, Churchill, Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 145,¢ bu. 
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Wheat Futures React to Report 
Showing Record Stocks on Hand 


light receipts which amounted to only 
656 cars during the week, with 91 of 
them for Commodity Credit Corp. 
account. The cash premium basis was 
left entirely unchanged during the 
period. Export outlook was more pro- 
mising than had been expected earlier, 
and the futures market at Minne- 
apolis moved higher. May wheat 
closed Jan. 29 at $2.14%, 1¢ above 
previous week. The average protein of 
the hard red spring wheat tested at 
Minneapolis during the week was 
15.23% and compared with 14.03% 
the same week last year. 

On Jan. 29, No. 1 dark northern 
spring or No. 1 northern spring 
wheat, through 11% protein, traded 
at 2¢ over the Minneapolis May; 12% 
protein 3¢ over; 13% protein 5¢ over; 
14% protein 6@7¢ over; 15% protein 
8@9¢ over; 16% protein 10@11¢ 
over; 17% protein 12@13¢ over the 
Minneapolis May price. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Jan. 29 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 
Ordinary 
11% Protein 
12% Protein 
13% Protein 
14% Protein 
15% Protein i 
16% Protein i 2.2 
17% Protein 2.26% @2.27 

Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 

One cent premium each Ib. over 58 Ib. 

One cent discount 58 to 57 Ib., then Ic each 

Ib. lower. 

To arrive div. pt. 

13.5% 


Ye 
Ye 
Ye 
Ye 
Se 
Ye 
ys 
Ye 


basis, | 
. moisture, 12% 
protein $2.18%, 14% 

protein $2.22%, 16% 
17% protein $2.26%. 


Cash Wheat Stronger 

Cash hard winter wheat at Kansas 
City showed up a bit stronger last 
week compared with a week earlier. 
The basic option was up %¢ bu. and 
premiums were unchanged to l¢ 
higher. 

Demand during the week was good, 
with greater interest evident for 
wheat of lower protein. All types of 
buyers figured in the purchasing of 
approximately 85 cars, compared 
with about 63 the previous week. 
Mills, however, seemed to be the least 
interested group, apparently confident 
that they have or will be able to get 
the wheat they need. Reports as to 
the amount of free wheat which will 
be available indicate that a substan- 
tial quantity must come out from 
under the loan in order to fulfill the 
demand projections. And the market 
must advance 5 to 10¢ bu., depending 
on localities, before it will be profit- 
able for producers to redeem their 
wheat. They have until March 31 to 
do that. 

Receipts at Kansas City totaled 598 
cars last week, compared with 536 
the previous week and 712 a year 
ago. Farm selling continues to be 
slow and interior offerings have not 
been large. 

Premiums were %¢ higher on the 
low side of ordinary and 1¢ higher 
on other wheats up to 12% protein. 
Otherwise they were unchanged. Pre- 
miums were quoted Jan. 29 as fol- 
lows: Ordinary 3% @4¢ over the basic 
March option of $2.02%, 11.50% pro- 
tein 444@6¢, 12% protein 6@10¢, 
12.50% protein 7@12¢, 13% protein 
8@14¢, 13.50% protein 9@16¢, 14% 
protein 10@18¢ over. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Jan. 29 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


DNS or | NS 
protein $2.16%, 
protein $2.20%, 
protein $2.24%, 


A Statistical Service Provided 
Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller 
for More than Half a Century 


Current 
Flour 
Production 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North- 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of all 


mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Jan. 24-31 


960 
Northwest 


Southwest 
Buffalo 
Central 


636,037 
N. Pacific Coast 


546.374 


Jan. 26- 
Feb. 2 
1958 
754,775 
1,417,000 
525,107 
620,985 
324.184 


Jan. 28- 
Feb. 4 
1957 
693,544 

1,476,548 
534,978 
573,903 
335,312 


*Previous 
week 
750,724 
1,577,590 

485,605 
626,198 


568,18! 454,634 





4,055,466 

Percentage of total U.S. output ... 79.6 
Estimated total U.S. production ... 5,094,807 
Accumulated total this month 20,087,330 
*Revised. 


an. 25- 

Feb. |, 

1959 
108 
114 


—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— 
J 


Jan. 24-31 Previous 
1960 


Northwest 
Southwest 
Buffalo il 
Central and S.E. ... 92 
N. Pacific Coast .... 97 


Totals 106 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week 
capacity 
234,000 
. 234,000 


Flour % ca- 
output pacity 
240,835 103 
227,997 97 


Jan. 24-31 

Previous week ... 

Year ago 231,000 242,700 105 

Two years ago ... 237,000 244,059 103 

Five-year average 91 

Ten-year average 95 
*Revised. 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, 
ing Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
and lowa: 


includ- 
Montana 


5-day week 
capacity 
472,750 
. 472,750 
. 494,500 
. 430,500 


Flour 
output 
520,636 
522,727 
539,813 
510,716 


% ca- 
pacity 
Jan. 24-31 
Previous 
Year ago 
Two years ago . 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


week 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week 
capacity output 
Jan. 24-31 273,463 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago ... 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 
5-day week Flour 

capacity output 

Jan. 24-31 ...... 1,090,750 1,244,593 

Previous week ...1,090,750 1,288,012 


% Cca- 
pacity 
114 
118 


4,008,298 3,845,446 3,642,051 3,614,285 


79.6 75 75 75 
5,035,550 
14,992,523 


Crop year flour production 

uly | to—— 

Jan. 2 

Feb. |, 
1959 

22,391,829 

43,924,923 


960 
22,133,735 
45,413,213 
15,887,960 
18,951,074 
14,590,582 





109 116,976,564 


Year ago ....... 1,068,800 
Two years ago ..1!,032,000 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


114,018,245 


1,203,109 
1,134,392 


113 
110 


BUFFALO 


5-day week 
capacity 


Flour %o ca- 
output pacity 
593,528 114 
485,605 93 
549,125 Hi 
525,107 Hit 


Jan. 24-31 

Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago ... 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


493,500 
475,000 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


5-day week 

capacity 
643,750 

. 643,750 

643,750 

570,250 


Flour 
output 
636,037 
626,198 
591,013 
620,985 


% ca- 
pacity 
Jan. 24-31 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago ... 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
California, Oregon and Washington Mills 


5-day week % ca- 
capacity pacity 
466,500 546,374 117 
466,500 568,181 122 
466,500 454,634 97 
. 315,000 324,184 103 


Flour 
output 
Jan. 24-31 
Previous week .... 
Year ago 
Two years ago .. 





! 
2 
3 
.4 
.. 
2 
3 
4 


At. Ft. Worth No. 1 hard wheat 
was selling Feb. 1 at $2.37@2.38 de- 
livered Texas common points. Wheat 
of 13% protein was selling at a pre- 
mium of 1¢ and wheat of 14% pro- 
tein at a premium of 3¢. Demand was 
fair. Exporters were bidding $2.24% 
@2.25 delivered at the Gulf. Demand 
was good for export. Offerings were 
light. 

Export bookings in the Pacific 
Northwest were nil last week, follow- 
ing the previous week’s heavy sales, 
but outlook for the near future was 
promising. Korea, Japan, Pakistan 
and India were potential buyers but 
no sales were recorded. Cash wheat 
prices showed a firming tendency for 


white wheats but bread wheats were 
soft at the close. Country selling was 
spasmodic and exporters showed little 
interest for the deferred shipments, 
being mostly interested in nearby 
wheat. Exporters are busy with their 
previous sales and not too concerned 
about the future. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Edward S. Moody 


Dies in Louisville 


LOUISVILLE, KY. — Edward S. 
Moody, 76, retired salesman of mill 
products, died Jan. 25, at the Gen- 
eral Hospital here. 

Mr. Moody was formerly in charge 
of the Ballard & Ballard Co. sales of- 
fices in Atlanta, Ga., and Louisville. 

Survivors include a son, Charles B.; 
a brother, Hunter C., and three 
grandchildren. 





James W. Wells, Jr. 


NEW MANAGER—John A. Brewster, 
vice president and director of West 
Coast operations for the Chase Bag 
Co., announces that James W. Wells, 
Jr., assumed managership of its Port- 
land, Ore. branch on Jan. 1, 1960. 
After graduation from the University 
of Oregon, Mr. Wells joined Chase 
when its Portland plant began opera- 
tions in 1939. He traveled the Oregon 
territory until 1948 when he was ap- 
pointed sales manager. Mr. Wells 
acted as general chairman of the seed 
trade convention in Sun Valley in 
1959. Chase Bag Co. also operates a 
branch in Los Angeles under the 
managership of Robert R. Koch, and 
a sales division in San Francisco with 
Arthur W. Lane as sales manager. 





St. Louis Salesmen’s 
Club Holds Meeting; 
Elects Officers 


ST. LOUIS 
Bakery Salesmen’s Club met at the 
Forest Park Hotel recently and the 
following officers were elected for the 


The St. Louis Allied 


year 1960: Ralph Malter of Blanton 
& Co., president; A. C. Roland, ITI, 
of Roland Industries, Inc., lst vice 
president; Wm. Tenge of Wesson Oil 
and Snowdrift Sales Co., 2nd vice 
president; Arthur Walz, of Chapman- 
Smith Co., secretary, and Robert 
Paul, of Cahokia Flour Co., treasur- 
er. 

Elected to a three year term on 
the executive board was Ed Feste, of 
Standard Brands, Inc. 

Several new members were voted 
upon and accepted, and the club is 
looking forward to a year of activity 
in cooperation with the St. Louis 
Retail Master Bakers Assn. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


State’s Stored Wheat 
Down 2% from 1959 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Total 
number bushels of wheat stored on 
farms and commercial storage ele- 
vators in Oklahoma amounts to 132,- 
326,000 as reported by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. This com- 
pares with 135,495,000 bu. in January 
of last year, and is a 2% drop from 
last year, the marketing service said. 

On the other hand, stocks of feed 
grains total 949,000 tons which is 
approximately the same as last year. 
Both corn and sorghum grain hold- 
ings were higher than last year but 
were Offset by oats, barley and rye 
which were slightly lower than last 
year. 
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ALBERT REPORT 


(Continued from page 1) 





From the viewpoint of the U.S. 
grain trade this is a fascinating con- 
clusion because in the past the grain 
export trade has been denounced as 
representing international traders 
who sell wheat from all areas. Yet 
FAO in its report says that U.S. ex- 
ports of feed grains in 1959 were al- 
most 50% of the global trade which 
has doubled in the past 10 years. 

Corn shipments from the U.S. in 
1959 amounted to about “ths of the 
total global export business, yet the 
Albert committee comments as fol- 
lows: “In some instances American 
commodities are priced out of the 
European market. Where the price is 
determined by the amount or the ef- 
fectiveness of a government subsidy, 
it is absurd that this subsidy should 
not be established at a level which 
will permit American products to 
compete effectively in the European 
market with the frequently subsi- 
dized commodities of other coun- 
tries.” 

On the subject of wheat exports 
from the U.S., the Albert committee 
goes off into the wild blue yonder 
when it says, in part: “The wheat 
market in Europe... is... a quality 
market.”’ Unfortunately, the experi- 
ence of European importers leads 
them to believe that they can be less 
sure of obtaining the quality wheat 
they want from the U.S. than from 
almost any other producing country. 


Canadian Comparison 

The following comment is typical, 
the committee claims. “When we buy 
a cargo of hard winter Canadian 
wheat, we can be confident that the 
wheat we will receive will be the 
grade we have ordered or better and 
that the protein content will be up 
to specification. When we buy a car- 
go of U.S. wheat, we can never be 
sure what we will get but we can 
assume that it will be at the very 
bottom of the permissible grade and 
possibly even lower.” 

In the immediately foregoing para- 
graph, it is interesting to note the 
possibility of higher grade delivery 
from the Canadian Wheat Board. 
Most Canadian grains are shipped 
through the same international grain 
export companies which export most 
of the U.S. wheat. That Canada may 
deliver to the exporters for shipment 
to European buyers a better grade 
than paid for might be cited as a 
price cutting technique on the part 
of the Canadians. 

And the Canadian grain will be 
handled by the same _ international 
grain trading firms which the Albert 
committee suggests are not doing 
their all-out-Sunday-best for the U.S. 
growers. 

In view of the comment of the 
committee on the altruistic generosi- 
ty of the Canadian Wheat Board in 
making deliveries of grain in excess 
of grade commitments, it is enter- 
taining—or discouraging perhaps— 
to note another quotation from the 
Albert report: “Too many exporters, 
it would appear, are international 
traders who are after a quick profit 
rather than a long term market for 
American wheat. Wheat that may 
have rated at the top of the grade 
when it left the elevator in Kansas 
City or Buffalo may be ‘slugged’ 
when it is loaded into the boat until 
it barely meets the lowest specifica- 
tions of the grade it is represented 
to be. This kind of procedure would 
seem to raise a question about the 


whole departmental policy of making 
CCC sales through private trade.” 

At this point it is urgent to cite 
the law wherein Congress itself and 
the agricultural committees of both 
chambers have inserted specific pro- 
visions that the movement of agri- 
cultural surpluses be marketed 
through the channels of private trade 
when practicable. 


International Grain Firms 


The committee also comments: “An 
interesting part of this problem is 
that our wheat exports to Europe are 
largely in the hands of the big, in- 
ternational grain dealers who oper- 
ate throughout the world and who 
would just as soon sell wheat from 
Canada, Australia, or Argentina, as 
from the U.S. In fact, several of our 
largest wheat exporters are not even 
U.S. companies and, for various rea- 
sons, would probably prefer at times 
to deal in grain from another coun- 
try than from the U.S.” 


On the preceding page of the re- 
port, as quoted earlier in this story, 
the committee stated that U.S. prod- 
ucts are being priced out of foreign 
markets because of an_ ineffective 
subsidy policy. Can the Albert com- 
mittee have it both ways? First, it 
cites ineffective subsidies and then 
goes on to say that the grain export 
trade will on occasion prefer to sell 
foreign grain rather than American. 

There is a strong possibility that 
the Albert report is nothing but a 
political instrument. 

It will be recalled that President 
Harry S. Truman was re-elected on 
a farm campaign wherein he adopted 
a false charge that the grain trade 
had failed to provide adequate stor- 
age facilities for farm loan grain to 
break the price at harvest period. 
Unfortunately, the Republican candi- 
date failed to sense its vital impor- 
tance. 


Perhaps now the Albert report, 
with its obvious ring of absurdity, 
may be used as an avenue of misrep- 
resentation to the farm community 
that it is being betrayed by interna- 
tional grain exporters. 


Official Contradicts 


To put the situation in full per- 
spective, it is interesting to read some 
excerpts from comments made by a 
top official of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture who was in Europe at 
the same time as the Albert commit- 
tee. He is an individual who knows 
the grain business from A to Z and 
his observations are not predicated 
on any devotion or interest in the 
grain export business or in the for- 
tunes of any political party. 

This official visited 15 markets, at- 
tended 60 meetings where he had an 
opportunity to talk with and receive 
views from 370 people connected with 
the grain business. 

@ On wheat, he received the “usual 
complaints.” There was an allegation 
of too much “clean-out’”—too many 
shrunken and broken kernels and too 
much dockage, lack of uniformity in 
bread making quality, and question- 
able age. U.S. exports were compared 
with Canadian, Russian and Argen- 
tine. Deliveries are nearly always 
within the grade purchased, but com- 
plaints indicated buyers who are not 
always informed on the specifications 
of U.S. standards are, in many cases, 
dissatisfied with the quality received. 
Wheat imported into Austria, Ger- 
many and Switzerland enters security 
stocks for an additional storage pe- 
riod. This is one of the reasons buy- 
ers are sensitive to the additional 
storage life of grains. 

@ The purchase of wheat with fed- 
eral protein certification has been 
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quite successful in the U.K. and else- 
where. 

@ On corn, there were some adverse 
observations on the number of 
cracked kernels and foreign material 
and on moisture content apparently 
when shipments were made early in 
the crop year. Reasons for some of 
the complaints on condition were due 
to extended storage in barges after 
arrival at port of discharge. Anti- 
quated port facilities in London gave 
little protection to the grain. 

@ On barley there was but one com- 
plaint in spite of the fact that during 
the past year there had been sold and 
shipped for export a large quantity 
of feed type barley. This type of bar- 
ley had been sought by importers 
abroad, had been bought by them, 
and they had received what they had 
purchased. The one complaint in- 
volved a shipment in 1956 and 1957. 
@In soybeans there was one minor 
complaint having to do with the 
amount of hulls. 

@ On oats there were no complaints. 
@ On flaxseed there 
plaints. 


were no com- 





“NEW" MILL 


(Continued from page 5) 





Rod Crowley, General Mills, Inc., to 
serve as a liaison man from the par- 
ticle size determination committee of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists. The Rotap Screen for 
larger than 100 micron particle size 
range and the Mine Safety Appli- 
ance centrifuge sedimentation appara- 
tus for the finer than 100 micron 
particles were examined and dis- 
cussed. 


The technologists declared that the 
standardization of apparatus and 
methods is an absolute necessity to 
avoid confusion. 

The committee was told that Fred 
Abbott, GMI, will review the AOM 
Seales and Weights Survey of 1958- 
59 at the convention of the National 
Scale Men’s Assn. in Chicago, March 
16. 

The next project for the instru- 
mentation subcommittee will be on 
the subject of mill balance indicating 
instruments with the subject of auto- 
matic continuous moisture control 
making a close second choice. The 
best method of the application of 
continuous weighers to help the op- 
erative miller keep his plant in the 
best balance for the most profitable 
operation has intrigued millers for 
some time and the committee plans 
to meet this need for information. 

Alden Ackels, GMI, for the mill 
operating efficiency subcommittee 
surveyed the committee on current 
maintenance practices. Operating, 
mechanical and contract maintenance 
conditions were examined and a re- 
port on the results of the survey will 
be available at the next meeting. 

Those present, in addition to Mr. 
Abbott, Mr. Ackels, Mr. Gehrig. Mr. 
Rowe, Mr. Rozsa and Mr. Winefield, 
were Ralpvh Bouskill, Maple Leaf- 
Purity Mills; R. R. Brotherton. Bay 
State Milling Co.; E. Stanley Dybe- 
vick, International Milling Co.; David 
Mattson, Atkinson Milling Co.; T. 
Chris Mills, Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd.: Dewey Robbins. Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., and Dr. John A. Shellen- 
berger, Kansas State University. 

Also in attendance were two of the 
international officers—O. C. Spohn, 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., president, 
and Donald S. Eber, executive vice 
president. Attending as a guest was 
Ken Majors, Northern Utilization 
Research Division. 
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MR. MULTIPLE-UNIT BAKER: 





Where Will You Open Your Next Unit? 


By LAVERN H. FORTIN 


If consideration is being given to a chain store or super- 
market location, start preparing for the exciting changes 
that are involved in mass marketing. The customers are the 
same—but you’re apt to find a whole lot more of them! 


HERE do today's customers 
go to do their food buying? 
Well, for the benefit of any bakers 
who may have come here from outer 
space, the largest percentage of them 
go to the chain stores and the super- 
markets, more and more of which 
are being located in that other U.S. 
phenomenon—-the shopping center. 
Whenever supermarkets are men- 
tioned at a meeting of bakers, the 
speaker usually reacts like one of 
Paviov's pre-conditioned dogs and 
starts spouting facts and figures to 
prove that supermarkets really are 
doing tne lion's share of the business. 
As a matter of fact, I find that my 
own mouth is beginning to water a 
little, but I shall suppress the temp- 
tation to unload a bucket of stagger- 
ing statistics and confine myself to 
the simple statement that supermar- 
kets sold about 60% of all the gro- 
ceries that were sold in 1959. 


And so, at the risk of sounding 
somewhat repetitious and elemen- 
tary, I will offer the logical deduction 
that the place of the multiple-unit 
retail baker in today’s changing mar- 
ket is in, or around, today’s super- 
market. , 

Incidentally, I used thé words “in 
or around,”’ because it is possible to 
set up a retail unit behind the super- 
market’s check stand, or outside the 
check stand. It is also possible, of 
course, to be “around” the super- 
market's customers by getting into 
the same shopping center. 

Another rigid custom in a talk of 
this type is to explain just why the 
supermarket has become such a dom- 
inant factor in the retail food mar- 
ket. And this is a custom that is 
worth following because it teaches 
some basic merchandising truths that 
are worth repeating. 

The growth of the 


supermarket 





The Wafer inn Warranty 


That Protects YOU 


Only Roche makes it. 
It’s SQUARE. 
Roche originated it. 


Roche guarantees it. 


Roche engraves the Roche name on 
each wafer to make sure you always 
get the genuine square bread enrichment 
wafer guaranteed and made only by Roche. 


Roche identifies each box of genuine 
Roche square wafers with the name 
Roche on each end of every box 


Roche guarantees 


each Roche square 


wafer with 
this warranty 


*ROCHE—Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


BREAD ENRICHMENT WAFERS 
are guaranteed by Hoffmann-La Roche Inc. 


1. ASSURED 
POTENCY 


2. QUICK 
DISINTEGRATION 


Enrichment assured | Complete disintegration 
when SQUARE wofers | in agitated woter in 
ore used os directed yeast tsifi 








3. SUPER-THOROUGH 
DIFFUSION 


Flour-fine particles in 
sure even distribution 
ty 





to give you 


4. FINER, MORE 
BUOYANT PARTICLES 


5. CLEAN, EVEN 


j 


7 G 
SQUARE wofers give 
you thousands of parti 
cles, longer suspension 








Wafers break clean into 
halves and quarters, for 
odd-sized doughs 

Look for the name ROCHE — your guarantee on the Wafer with the 
Warranty. Order from your yeast company salesman today. 


VITAMIN DIVISION @ 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC. - 


NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 


| ®@ The 


| ience of 
| pre - cleaned, 


was caused by many economic and 
population factors over which the re- 
tailer had little or no control—the 
needs created by the depression, the 
increased use of automobiles, the 
overcrowding of cities and the flight 
to the suburbs, and most important 
of all, the tremendous increase in 
population that started with the post- 
war crop of babies and jumped the 
population from 144 million, in 1947, 
to 170 million in 1957. 

Incidentally, this dramatic popula- 
tion increase is still going on. And 
the Bureau of the Census has pre- 
dicted a jump to 192.5 million by 
1965. According to Fortune Maga- 
zine, this means the demand for food 
will go right on expanding, not only 
because of the population growth but 
because of a tremendous upgrading 
in taste and diets. 

Although the factors just men- 
tioned are the ones that made the 
supermarket possible, food merchants 
are more interested in the merchan- 
dising factors that made the super 
markets popular. 

For example: 

@ The savings that were passed along 
to the customer through mass buying 
and volume production—a much more 
important factor during the depres- 
sion than it is today. 

@ The infinite variety of all types of 
foods under one roof and the wide 


| variety within each food category. 
| @ The 


“self-service” display of all 
these foods, a feature that gave the 
shopper unlimited opportunity to see, 
touch and choose the foods she want- 
ed. 

time-saving 
“one-stop” shopping. 


convenience of 


@ The time and labor-saving conven- 
i pre-packaged, pre-frozen, 
pre-squeezed, pre- 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Fortin is 
president of Van de Kamp’s Holland 
Dutch Bakers, Inc., Los Angeles. His 
paper, with the title, “The Place of 
the Multiple-Unit Retail Baker in 
Today’s Changing Market,” was pre- 
sented before the Multiple-Unit Re- 
tail Branch session of the last annual 
meeting of the American Bakers 
Assn. in Chicago. 
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brewed, pre-mixed, pre-cooked 
practically pre-digested foods. 
@Last but not least, the modern 
supermarket, with its vast volume 
and quick turnover, seemed to offer 
the woman shopper the assurance of 
product “freshness.” 

I have taken time to mention these 
merchandising factors because many 
of them have already been adopted 
or adapted by multiple-unit retail 
bakers in the conduct of their own 
businesses; and because all of them 
should be kept in mind “when, as 
and if” a retail baker moves into a 
supermarket setup. 


Now Is the Time 
To Make the Move 

But before getting into the things 
a baker should keep in mind when he 
starts to operate in a supermarket, 
we had better take a quick look at 
the reasons why now is the time for 
the baker to move in this direction 
and the reasons why the supermarket 
operator should want him to do so. 

As pointed out at the start, the 
basic reason why the multiple-unit 
operator should try to locate in or 
around the supermarket is because 
that is where he is most likely to find 
the greatest number of customers 
and the largest volume of business. 

From a longer-range point of view, 
and as a matter of simple self-pres- 
ervation, I believe we multiple-unit 
operators should move into as many 
supermarkets and shopping centers 
as possible to keep the mass mar- 
keteers from going any further with 
the production of their 
baked foods 

The bakery trade publications have 
frequently quoted supermarket execu 
tives as predicting that by 1965 over 
90% of the retail bakery business 
will be in supermarkets. And, al- 
though I would not go that far my- 
self, I think we can all agree that 
the percentage will be very high and 


and 


own sweel 





the North Dakota Mill and 
Elevator is located right in 

the heart of the wheat country, 
thus assuring you of 100% 
Northern Hard Spring Wheat Flour! 


NORTH DAKOTA MILL and ELEVATOR 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 
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“In the bakery business... 
we know it satisfies!” 





John Lukach, Northbrook Bakery, Minneapolis, 
shows “Mr. American Farmer” where the story of 
“From Field to Flour’ ends. 


to process it with the most up-to-date milling equip- 
ment; to protect and maintain quality by scientific 
methods and milling experience; and the last and 


This is what King Midas has done: “‘From Field 
to Flour.” A successful result of combining these 
methods; to buy the best quality wheat obtainable; 


Se eS 
FLOUR MILLS 


most important is to satisfy the bakers’ needs. 


Bakers both large and small know that this is the 
King Midas story that is enacted for them each day. 





On the job 
when it counts... 


AMERICAN NATIONAL = 
RED CROSS 





MINNEAPOLIS “a” MINNESOTA 
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T'S A FACT! 














Quaker Quality 
is milled in all 
4 flours 


® WHEAT 
® CORN 

® BARLEY 
® OAT 


Quaker represents nearly 
a century of experience in the mill- 
ing of quality flours...a dependable 
source for your every flour need. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


Chicago, U.S.A. 
Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa + St. Joseph, Mo. « Sherman, Tex. « Los Angeles, Cal. 





WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 


| called 
| past five or 10 years—the foods that 
| were supermarket favorites because 








that “we” had better be the ones 


| who are producing the baked foods 


the supermarket sells. 

The reasons for the bakery depart- 
ment’s lowly estate were obvious. In 
the early days the pioneer supermar- 


| ket man regarded bakery foods as a 


low-profit customer ‘“convenience’’— 
just as he did when he operated a 
corner grocery. Moreover, he was too 
busy putting in his other lines to get 


| involved in the problem of producing, 
| or contracting for, the type of quali- 
| ty baked foods that could command 
| a premium price and a greater profit. 


In more recent years, in accord- 
ance with the American system of 
free competition, the supermarket’s 


| margin of profit has grown smaller 


and smaller, while the search for 
products that can offer both volume 
and profit has grown more and more 
intense. 

As an example of what this super- 
market competition has done, the so- 
“convenience” foods of the 


of the nice premium they command- 
ed—are no longer returning such a 


| handsome profit. As competition be- 


tween the chains increased, the 
prices on these items went down. 
And today, according to the U.S. De- 


| partment of Agriculture, the over-all 


differential between 52 prepared 
foods and their old-fashioned equiva- 
lents is a mere 1%! 

This was the situation when the 
supermarket operator suddenly dis- 
covered that his stepchild bakery de- 
partment could be turned into a 


| beautifully profitable retail-type Cin- 
| derella—if only he could find the 


right formula. 


| The Right Bakery 
| Department Formula 


As we all know, some operators 


| decided that the right formula was 


the establishment of their own bak- 


| eries (on or off the premises) to 
| produce their own retail-type sweet 


baked foods and keep the profits in 


| one hot little hand. 


Other operators decided that the 
right formula was to have an experi- 
enced retail baker supply them with 
sweet baked foods which they would 
sell under their own labels. And still 
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others decided that the best formula 
was to invite a quality retail baker 
to set up shop in the supermarket as 
a concessionaire and sell his products 
under his own label—with the super- 
market operator benefiting through 
rental income. During the past few 
years, this last formula has been 
growing in popularity. 

Now it should be obvious to all 
that the supermarket operator would 
not invite the multi-unit baker to 
share his premises and profits if he 
himself could handle easily the pro- 
duction and sale of high-quality, 
high-profit baked foods. And so we 
may assume that more and more 
supermarket operators are renting 
retail bakery space to multi-unit bak- 
ers because they have become con- 
vinced, through costly personal ex- 
perience, or by observing the experi- 
ence of others, that running a retail- 
type bakery is a little too tough to 
tackle. 


Supermarket Operation 
Of Bakery Departments 

One of the reasons why this is so 
is because the supermarket baker has 
found it very costly to supply his 
store (or stores) with the wide “va- 
riety” of quality products that are 
offered by the multi-unit retail bak- 
er. However, “variety” is the super- 
market operator’s middle name, and 
he cannot possibly lag behind the 
bakery retailer in this respect. 

The supermarket baker has also 
found that the high-quality, high- 
profit items (like special-occasion 
cakes, fancy pastries, etc.) do much 
better with a certain amount of 
“service” selling, and that all baked 
foods, because of their perishability 
and short shelf life, require at least 
part-time care and attention from 
someone. 

This is really a tough discovery at 
this particular time because most 
supermarket operators, because of 
smaller earnings, have been forced 
to use fewer and fewer employees 
to handle a greater and greater vol- 
ume of business. 

What it boils down to is this: Many 
supermarket operators feel they just 
cannot afford the additional labor 
cost that is absolutely necessary to 





NEW OVENS—tThese two Petersen type revolving tray ovens, delivered 
recently to Missouri State Hospital No. 2 in St. Joseph by the Food Machinery 
Division of Baker Perkins Inc., Saginaw, Mich., indicate changing character 
of ovens for mass feeding. Of the type employed normally in commercial 
bakeries, they now are the newest concept to reduce costs and improve food 
quality in restaurants, hotels, schools and other institutions. Compact, safer 
to operate, they eliminate stoop and stretch in loading, can combine both uni- 
form, automatic volume output with versatility of product mix. The unit in 
the foreground handles roasts, stews, cakes and breads in the same loading 
without intermingling flavors. The oven in the background can be used for 
same purpose, or can be made to operate in a lower temperature range to 
bake, roast and cook. Together, they can handle feeding requirements for 


about 3,000 persons. 
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sus K BROA DER This is the secret of the constant uniformity you 
always find in Morten Milling Company's family of 


THE SOU 12%) DE) 2) fine flours: variety and magnitude of premium 


wheat supply. It is Known that the quality of wheat 
et varies from year to year in all areas; one year it 
SUrPisZ will be top-quality in a given area, the next year it 
will not. This is no handicap to Morten Milling Co. f 
TH HK its far-flung grain elevator system gives it such 1a 
vast geographical area from which to select its wheat 
t 


S 
BHTTHR THE that maintaining uniform excellence is no problem 


First choice — always — On premium wheat — 
t’ 


WHERAT! that's the story of successful baking flour, 


and the story of Morten Milling Co 


WHOLE WHEAT WHOLE WHEAT 
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keep a retail-type bakery department 
in first-class condition. 

I imagine some multi-unit bakers 
are muttering, “we can’t either’! But 
let's just say we ean do it a little bit 
more economically than the super- 
market man. In any case, let's as- 
sume that the multiple-unit baker 
has been invited to operate in a 
supermarket, going on to a consid- 
eration of the decisions he must 
make, and the things he can do, to 
operate successfully. 


Service versus 
Self-Service 

One of the first decisions the re- 
tail baker must make is whether the 
unit shall be service, self-service or 
a combination of both. However, I 
hasten to assure you I have no inten- 
tion of telling you what that decision 
should be. 

Nevertheless, I would like to point 
out that this decision has become 
less and less clear-cut as “self-serv- 
ice’ operations take on more and 
more of the attributes of “service,” 
and vice versa. For example, the in- 
creasing use of “hostesses” in self- 
service setups and the increasing use 
of self-service islands and flexible 
fixtures in service setups. 

It should also be pointed out that 
each retail unit presents its own 
special problems of traffic and type 
of trade—factors which could indi- 
cate the desirability of a “service” 
setup in one location and a “self- 
service’ setup in another. Most im- 
portant of all, it should be empha- 
sized that the maintenance of a 
clean, orderly and attractive display 
of baked products is essential to the 
success of either service or 
service. 

Next decision the retail baker 
must make is how much “variety” 
he can offer in his supermarket set- 
ups. 


self- 
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As already emphasized, a wide “va- 
riety” of products is a basic reason 
for the supermarfgt'’s ulagity, so 
he certainly should strivesto offer as 
many items as posgible- —while main- 
taining quality and coftrolling costs. 

It should be pointed out, however, 
that an “ever-changing” variety of 
bakery products“from -day.. to. day 
and week to week—is even more de- 
sirable than offering a wide but static 
variety. Moreover, ji¢ is easier to 
maintain quality with the ever- 
changing type of variety. 

The retail baker should plan to 
offer his supermarket customers the 
finest possible “quality” as well as 
the widest possible “variety.” 

The era when chain stores and 
supermarkets put the emphasis on 
plain foods at low prices is rapidly 
receding into the past. Today’s super- 
market puts the emphasis on custo- 
mer “convenience”’—from the time 
she parks her car and her baby until 
her bags of time- and labor-saving 
“convenience” foods are carried to 
the car she came in. 

Having proved that 
would willingly pay extra for ‘“‘con- 
venience,”’ the supermarkets are now 
proving that she will also pay more 
for fancy quality. The magical word 
for this most recent development in 
supermarket merchandising is ‘“up- 
grading,” and as previously pointed 
out, it is one of the reasons why the 
quality multi-unit baker is being 
asked to join the supermarket oper- 
ation. 

The most dramatic example of 
“departmental” upgrading is the way 
some of the chain stores, like F. W. 
Woolworth, are replacing “quickie” 
fountain service counters with luxuri- 
ous sit-down restaurants that offer 
delightful decor and delicious foods 
at considerably higher prices. 

While this type of dramatic depart- 


the customer 





LET YOUR CUSTOMERS EN- 
JOY THAT OVEN-FRESH 
FLAVOR TO THE VERY 
LAST SLICE. 
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NEW PRODUCT—Durkee Famous Foods announce the “Pull-A-Part Danish 


Cluster.” There is no slicing with the product 


, it pulls apart, the company 


says. It is made in a coffee cake mould and the spice-coated buns bake into 
a ring of serving-size wedges. Durkee promotion includes a full-color easel 
card and window banner. The kit also contains a formula illustrated in color, 
plus two streamers for daily specials and showcase features. 





mental upgrading is still in the pio- 
neering stage, examples of the up- 
grading of individual food items, like 
wrapping better cheeses in silver or 
gold foil, etc., etc., are too numerous 
and familiar to mention. 

And so, there is no doubt whatso- 
ever that upgrading of supermarket 
foods is a prevailing trend which the 
retail baker must take into consid- 
eration. It is true, of course, that the 
supermarket’s shoppers will be look- 
ing for low-cost bargains in the re- 
tail bakery unit. But they will ap- 
preciate such bargains even more 
when they find them in a quality 
retail department that has the last 
word in upgraded luxury items. 


Supermarket Merchandising 
Tools, Techniques 


When we come to the art of super- 
market merchandising, the _ retail 
baker will find that he can use exact- 
ly the same tools and techniques that 
helped merchandise his products out- 
side the supermarket, but that he 
must use them much more frequent- 
ly and forcefully. In other words, he 
will find that supermarket merchan- 
dising is regular retail merchandising 
raised to the nth degree! 

There are, of course, some mer- 
chandising problems and techniques 
that are peculiar to the supermarket. 
For example, the problem of where 
to locate the bakery unit. 

This is apt to be a little confusing 
to the retail baker. Some experts will 
prove that it should be the first de- 
partment the customer sees as she 
enters the supermarket, while others 
argue that it should be the last de- 
partment she sees before she checks 
out of the supermarket. 

However, the significant point is 
experts agree that the bakery depart- 
ment deserves one or the other of 
these two choice locations. So those 


are locations the baker should at 
least try for. 

But now let’s assume our retail 
baker has been given a good location 
in the supermarket, and that he is 
using the most sales-appealing pack- 
aging materials he can find, as well 
as the most attractive and flexible 
fixtures. 


At this point he will begin to look 
around a little and become aware of 
the fact that he is surrounded by a 
vast sea of merchandising activities; 
he is right in the middle of a succes- 
sion of high-powered departmental 
and store-wide promotions that con- 
stantly change, but never stop. 

As time goes on, however, our bak- 
er will begin to see order in the 
apparent chaos, and he will start to 
tie in with store-wide and depart- 
mental promotions that can help him 
sell his products. And since bakery 
products are the greatest of all “com- 
panion” foods, he will find that op- 
portunities for this type of tie-up are 
almost limitless. 


Advertising, Merchandising 
Techniques Similar 


When it comes to his own depart- 
mental promotions, the retail baker 





RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 


Plain and Self-Rising 
1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 








STAR OF THE WEST 
MILLING COMPANY 
Only Michigan soft white 
winter wheat flour 
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PACKAGE. BREAD THAT IS 
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Closures for Code-Dating. 
« Vu-All Plastic Bags. 
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RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
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will find that advertising and mer- 
chandising techniques which worked 
on his outside units are the ones that 
will work in the supermarket. 

It is obvious these techniques will 
vary according to the type of unit 
the retail baker is operating. For 
example, an all self-service type unit 
should emphasize the “freshness’’ of 
his products through every possible 
point-of-sale medium. These media 
can range from a counter card that 
reads “Fresh Out of the Oven” to an 
actual revolving tray oven that bakes 
off frozen pies in front of the custo- 
mer’s eyes. But no matter what tech- 
nique is used, the customers must be 
convinced that the products 
fresh, fresh, fresh! 

The retail baker in a supermarket 
should see to it that he gets his share 
of the promotional floor units placed 
in the middle of the store’s traffic 
aisles, so the shoppers are literally 
forced to stop and look at the prod- 
ucts they are offering. 

As previously mentioned, the big 
difference between supermarket mer- 
chandising and multiple-unit retail 
bakery merchandising is that the 
former is apt to be more intense and 
consistent. However, the retail baker 
should realize that up until recently 
the merchandising of bakery foods in 
supermarkets was conspicuous by its 
scarcity and feebleness. So practical- 
ly anything the retail baker does to 
promote his products will be well- 
received by the supermarket’s shop- 
pers. 

Finally, the multiple-unit operator 
should start to contact the super- 
market operator now, because he has 
just started to appreciate the volume 
and profit potential in a well-run re- 
tail-type bakery department. 

The supermarket operator's 


are 


dis- 
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covery of the volume and profit po- 
tential in a retail-type bakery is a 
real Cinderella story. Back in the 
days when these markets first start- 
ed, the bakery department was often 
a neglected stepchild—a lonesome ar- 
rangement of bread, cake and cookie 
racks in some quiet corner of the 
store that offered a colorless con- 
glomeration of heavily wrapped and 
practically imperishable products~in 
the lowest possible price class and 
with the least possible appeal for the 
impulse buyer. 

I had the opportunity to talk with 
Gerald P. Kirk of the customer serv- 
ice department of Standard Brands, 
Inc., when I was in New York City, 
and we reviewed this whole matter 
of the place of the multiple-unit re- 
tail baker in today’s changing mar- 
ket. I appreciate the thinking he has 
given to this subject, and we cer- 
tainly are agreed on this conclusion. 

When it comes to product variety, 
product quality and product mer- 
chandising, the baker who moves into 
a supermarket should keep on doing 
what came naturally and profitably 
when he moved into all his other 
units. Even though the supermarket 
surroundings are different, the cus- 
tomers stay the same. It’s just that 
there are apt to be a helluva lot more 
of them! 


———=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERY FOUNDER DIES 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Mrs. 
Delia G. Pemberton, 74, founder of 
the Mrs. Pemberton’s Bakery chain 
died unexpectedly in an Oklahoma 
City hospital. Mrs. Pemberton, a 
native of West Virginia, has lived 
in Oklahoma since 1912, and was en- 
gaged in the bakery business for 
more than 50 years, retiring in 1958. 
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Progressive Milling Since 1821 
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Building Store Traffic 
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Elk’s Bakery Merchandises 
To Build ‘Youngster Trade’ 


ENDICOTT, N.Y.—Elk’s Bakery, 
Endicott, has a number of mer- 
chandising promotions built around 
the theory that following the ac- 
tivities of its patrons from the crib 
to college will pay off in steady, 
repeat business. 

Each week Elk’s has a “cradle roll” 
poster on its walls listing newborn 
children in the neighborhood which 
it serves. Mothers and fathers are 
urged to “drop in” and provide such 
details as their child’s name, weight 
at birth, date of birth and other 
pertinent data. Newspaper advertise- 
ments and window posters show pho- 
tographs of new infants. Parents, 
solicited for photographs, rarely re- 
fuse to supply them. 

Elk’s specialize in birthday cakes 
for children from one to 17 years of 
age. They have a birthday party 
hostess on duty every Saturday morn- 
ing to help parents plan birthday 
celebrations. She is a wife and moth- 
er with children of her own and a 
knowledge of what constitutes a suc- 
cessful party. 

Hostess Service 

In addition, she surrounds herself 
with magazines and books containing 
children’s birthday party hints. Par- 
ents are urged to come in and chat 
with the hostess when this time to 
celebrate is at hand. 

Elk’s have found the cost of her 
services on a half-day-a-week basis 
worth the expense. In addition, they 
have another promotion which is well 
worth mentioning: Elk’s has among 
its employees a high school student 
Who operates a camera. He puts in 
an appearance at children’s birthday 
parties in the neighborhood and takes 
candid photographs. 

All parents need do is come to 
the bakery and arrange for purchase 


of a birthday cake. The bakeshop 
photographer will be on hand. 

Several photos taken go to the par- 
ents as souvenirs; other prints are 
used for bakeshop’s interior photo 
displays and for window display from 
time to time. 

Together 
dow cards, 


with posters and 
the pictures convey the 
theme “We specialize in bakeshop 
foods that will make any birthday 
party for your child a never-to-be- 
forgotten taste treat.” 


win- 


For Teen-Agers 

Elk’s Bakery does not forget, how- 
ever, the teen-ager and his place in 
the sun. ‘The bakery uses the theme 
“Let ’em eat cake” insofar as teen- 
agers’ lawn and house parties are 
concerned. It uses advertisements in 
the high school newspaper to offer 
its services in providing  refresh- 
ments for large and small weekend 
festivities of this nature. It also pro- 
vides every student in junior or 
senior high school with an identifica- 
tion card which allows him to pur- 
chase certain items on weekends at 
a 10% reduction. 

Every Friday and Saturday Elk’s 
has a display case filled with items 
known as “Teen-ager specials” which 
can be purchased at the reduced 
price by showing the card, designed 
to fit into purse, pocketbook or bill- 
fold. 

These are baked foods which can 
be taken to drive-in theaters as a 
corollary to popcorn and pcp, birth- 
day cakes which a high school girl 
may present to her high school beau, 
or, of course, vice versa. 

Recently, Elk’s featured “action 
cakes” with a miniature bowling ball 
and pins atop the cake or a mini- 
ature basketball net and players 
astride the cake. 





Summertime Bonus! @ 


st 1959 = 30 Sheet ~ Des. # 240 


f 


HIGH RATING—Sunbeam Bread 30-sheet outdoor posters created by Quality 
Bakers of America Cooperative, Inc., for its member-bakers continue to reg- 
ister high ratings in the month to month study of outdoor advertising by 
leading advertising research organization. Two recent 1959 showings scored 
a high 76% rating in completed consumer interview studies. 
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THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS Co. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 4,700,000 Bus. 
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CONGRESS OF INDIANS 
PRESENTED CAKE 


PHOENIX, ARIZ.—The Arizona 
Master Retail Bakers Assn. presented 
a unique cake to the 16th annual 
convention of National Congress of 
American Indians here. The Indians, 
representing tribes throughout the 
nation, were presented with a cake 
baked by Al Thies, veteran Phoenix 
baker and president of the associa- 
tion. Mr. Thies chose to reproduce 
an antique Indian water jar or olla, 
duplicating it in angel food cake, with 
gay stripes and designs of Apache 
Indian derivation in black, orange, 
brown and white. The cake was two 
feet high, and exactly duplicated the 
original “olla”. It was presented at 
the final banquet of the convention. 
There were 300 pure blooded Ameri- 
can Indians on hand at the banquet. 
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Wrappers Redesigned 


CHICAGO—A 
fying image” is the 
completely redesigned line of bread 
wrappers for Burny Brothers, Inc., 
Chicago. The image consists of the 
stylized form of three bakers, each 
carrying trays piled high with baked 
foods. 

The old, two-color wrappers have 
been “vastly improved upon,” ac- 
cording to Burny management. The 
new packages are printed flexograph- 
ic, one color, by Rap-In-Wax Paper 
Co., Minneapolis. 

Burny Brothers 


new “brand identi- 


backbone of a 


sells to restau- 
rants, hotels and institutional ac- 
counts, and also markets a line of 
breads and sweet goods through re- 
tail outlets in the Chicago area. 
Much of the redesigning work for 
the new line was done by the Rap-In- 
Wax Creative Art Department. 
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HUBBARD’S Quality Flours 


KING 
HUBBARD 
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High Glutens 


TOP QUALITY 
TOP PERFORMANCE 


HUBBARD MILLING 


a orm fF: aN OV 
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MANKATO, MINNESOTA 











Our brands have become identified with quality the world over. 


a wr se experience with ual 
and Oregon milled in the tocgest 7 
of consistent uniformity and h 


wheats from Montana, Idaho, Washington 
jour mill on the West Coast means flours 
ihest quality. 


ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 


CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. 
Eastern Representative 


82 Beaver Street, New York City ~ 
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AIB MEETING—On the last day of their week-long January conference, 
fie'd staff nutritionists of the American Institute of Baking had an opportun- 
ity to taste and evaluate 15 new quantity recipes prepared by the test kitchen 
staff for their use in school lunch programs during 1960. Shown, left to right, 


are: Virginia White, Ann Russell, 


Mabel Evans, Mary Kuhlman, Marguerite 


Robinson, Una Wood, and Marcie Sanders. Virginia Marx was unable to attend 


the conference. 


AIB Nutritionists 
At Semi-Annual 
Staff Conference 


CHICAGO Day-long meetings 
touched on a v2riety of subjects when 
field staff nu‘ritionists of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking’s 
service depar*’ment met 
home staff dur'ng their 
conference at 
ary. 

Creating the ability to remember 
key points was stressed in a session 
on communications. Another 
centered on developing a 
news” setting 
and developing 
reader 


consumer 
with the 
semi-annual 
the institute in Janu- 


session 
‘nose for 
up publicity photos 
good stories with 
industry on bakery foods. 

Two new films were shown the 
tritionists, The American 
Assn.’s “Color of Health,” 
film soon to be available for place- 
ment in school librararies; and 
“Sandw'ches, Please!” produced for 
the Nebraska Wheat Commission by 
the Wheat Flour Institute, and de- 
signed for the homemaking teacher 
and extension agent. 

A nutrition 


nu- 
Bakers 
a 12% min. 


seminar prepared by 
Norine Condon and Mary Ellis, of 
the home staff. was also attended 
by guests Peggy Walton of the Ne- 
braska Wheat Commission, and Edith 
Stanley of the Colorado Wheat 
Growers. 

All available quantity recipes and 
complete demonstrations were re- 
viewed by Ruth Clarke, test kitchen 
manager, so that new materials 
might replace those widely used. 

The nutritionists finished the week 
with a session in the test kitchen, 
becoming acquainted with recipes 
available for use in school !unch 


workshops, which they will give dur- 
ing the coming year. 

Three of the field staff Mary 
Kuhlman, Mabel Evans, and Marcie 
Sanders—stayed on during the week 
after the conference, to work with 
these tested recipes. The remaining 
nutritionists will do so before and 
after the mid-year conference in 
June. All recipes used are suitable 
for the Type A school lunch pattern 
set up by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


——-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Caravan Acquires 


Specialties Firm 


PASSAIC, N.J.—Caravan Products 
Co., Ine., has acquired the a!mond, 
macaroon and kernel paste facilities 
of J. Cane & Son, Secaucus, N.J. 
Alex Weber, executive vice president 
of Caravan, said the transfer of ma- 
chinery would be completed shortly 
and that production under Caravan 
labels would begin very soon. 

The deal involved a_ substantial 
amount of mechanical equipment, de- 
scribed as unique in this country. 
The Cane firm, one of the nation’s 
four major producers. of these spe- 
cialty items, was known for the “old 
world” quality of its pastes. Stone- 
ground almond, macaroon and ker- 
nel pastes have always been the 
standard of excellence in this high- 
ly specialized field. 

“By obtaining these 
Mr. Weber, “we are able to assure 
a reliable supply of fine, slowly- 
made, first-quality pastes for bakers 
who emphasize quality.” 

“We feel this latest development 
in Caravan’s progress is an integral 
move in our aim to grow by growing 
increasingly useful to our customers,” 
Mr. Weber concluded. 


facilities,” said 





George Urban Milling Co. 


More Than 100 Years of Milling 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 





The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats. 
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How does tradition 
make a difference 
in flour’ 


For over 75 years Russell-Miller has been an 


industry leader in making flour. How does this tradition 


really help you produce better baked goods ? 


retail shop bakers and large wholesale bakers are 
adopting more efficient methods and machinery 

to produce tasty, nutritious goods at the lowest possible 
cost in order to compete with other food producers. 

Consequently, you, as a flour buyer and baker, need 
exact flour varieties with consistent, unvarying analysis, 
time after time. Uniformity is an increasingly important 
ingredient in bakeshop procedure and in flour requirements. 

Russell-Miller’s more than 75 years of top milling ex- 
perience means we have acquired the skill to give you such 
flour. Our mills are strategically located in the best wheat 
growing areas—in the Northwest, the Central States, the 
East and the Southwest. Here we select and store in the 
great elevator capacity available to us, the choicest wheats. 
Thus, we have a ready-at-hand supply of just the right 
wheats for milling the quality flours you need to produce 
the top-notch baked goods your customers demand. 

Over seventy-five years of working with the baking in- 
dustry has taught Russell-Miller to understand your needs 
and interests. And, just as important, these years have 
helped Russell-Miller grow into a milling concern of a size 
and capacity that allows us to really do something about 
our desire to serve you well. 

We maintain the latest machinery and methods known 
to milling. The quality of every sack of Russell-Miller 


DVANCES in baking are coming thick and fast. Both 


RUSSELL-MILLER 


Flour is rigidly controlled. That’s why bakers usually 
rely on Russell-Miller Flours when they bake experimen- 
tally to set standards for their line. The majority of the 
premium breads on the market today were developed with 
and continue to be baked from Russell-Miller Flours. 

We send specialists every year into the heart of the 
wheat growing areas in advance of the harvest to collect 
wheat samples which are experimentally milled. Result? 
We know exactly which wheat to buy for the exact type 
and quality of flour you need. 

Just as you judge your friends on the basis of honesty, 
sincerity, genuine interest in you and their desire to do 
good—so you should judge and choose your flour miller. 

For more than 75 years Russell-Miller has had a tradi- 
tion of interest in you and the future of your industry. 
Here’s just one example. Russell-Miller gives technical 
and, in some cases, financial support to private and 
governmental wheat improvement groups throughout the 
country. This we do in an effort to see that the best pos- 
sible wheat is grown to supply the baking industry with 
the best possible flour. 

In short, for more than three quarters of a century 
Russell-Miller has looked on its position of leadership as 
obligation to do everything possible to answer all of your 
needs with the best flour. That’s where tradition makes a 
difference in the flour you buy. 


Milling Co. 


specialists in the milling of fine flours 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA. Millers of Occident, American Beauty, Producer, Powerful and 
other superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter and Soft Wheat Bakery Flours. 
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: he aging Machines, Inc., Battle Creek, : 
1961 Baking Industry Exposition Mich., president of the Bakery Equip- R. H. Hodgson Joins 
T B ‘| 2 t E ’ Ch ° S ment Manufacturers Assn.; and Ray- Raymond Bag 
mond J. Walter, executive secretary FP 

o e rges ver, airman ays of the Bakery Equipment Manufac- MIDDLETOWN, OHIO R. H. 
A. J. Fava. American Ma-_ turers Assn., also assistant secretary- Hodgson has joined the sales organi- 
Foundry Co., New York; COORTSS. 
James R. Fay, Champion Machinery ee See eer a eee 


CHICAGO—"“The 1961 Baking In-_ sec’y-treas.; 
dustry Exposition will be the largest chine & 
national trade show ever held by the 
baking industry,’ announced Karl E. Co. Joliet, Ill.; T. F. Freed, Read RETIRED BAKER DIES 
Baur, chairman, a the per agganpsie? sed Standard Division, Capitol Products BUFFALO Carolina Kilbert 
4 ee ae oe Corp., York, Pa.; T. F. Ronson (al- Muehlbauer, 74, died here recently. Mr. Hodgson, who is a graduate of 

: a } ternate), The Fred D. Pfening Co. Mrs. Muehlbauer and her husband, University of Georgia, has had many 
cago, last October. Columbus, Ohio; E. Archer Turner, Alois, Jr., operated Muehlbauer’s ~'™VETS!Y OF \zeo <diee — 
Baker Perkins, Inc., Saginaw, Mich.; Bakery of this city for 32 years be- Years of experience in the multiwall 
Keith H. Redner, Battle Creek Pack- fore selling it in 1950. bag business, 


zation of Raymond Bag Corp., Mid- 
dletown. He will represent Raymond 
in Georgia and the surrounding areas, 
making his headquarters in Atlanta. 


He stated that modernization of 
the convention hall building in At- 
lantic City, N.J., where the exposi- 
tion will be held beginning Saturday, 
Oct. 7, through Thursday, Oct. 12, 
1961, together with the careful pre- 
paration of new boardwalk and street 
level floor plans under the direction 
of Harold Fiedler, secretary, and Ray- 
mond J. Walter, assistant secretary, 
has previded additional fine exhibit 
space. 

“Advance interest,” said Mr. Baur, 
“on the part of bakery equipment 
and machinery manufacturers, as 
well as by companies supplying the 
industry with all kinds of necessary 
supplies, ingredients and services, in- 
dicates that all exhibit space in the 
huge enlarged convention hall will 
be quickly subscribed to soon.” 

An exhibitors’ manual, similar to 
the one used in the 1955 Baking In- 
dustry Exposition, was submitted in 
its preliminary form to the commit- 
tee by the secretary. This was ap- 
proved and ordered prepared for pub- 
lication 





Expected Attendance 

As more than 20,000 are expected, 
all hotels in cooperation with the | 
Atlantic City Convention Bureau 
have been blocked off for the period 
of the exposition. A basic reserva- 
tion policy was adopted by the com- 
mittee which will be placed into ef- ¥) 
fect by the bureau and the commit- As a good example, here’s the 
tee’s secretariat. ' - spanking new Millerator which for Leroy operates 

Daily attendance awards; a _ spe- _ , re as flawlessly as his favorite gun. Its two units han- 
cial day for retail bakers; a special dle more than a thousand bushels an hour, screen- 
day for hotel, institution and inplant ing out bits of anything that doesn’t rightfully 
feeding; as well as other outstand- belong in Commander Larabee quality wheat. 
ing features, are being planned. 


“These will be announced as definite How Leroy Olson hel S$ 
plans are completed,” said Mr. Baur, 

“as well as the program for the an- 

nual convention of the American 

Bakers Assn., co-sponsor with the md £ Commander Larabee 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers 

Assn., of the exposition. 

“In fact, the planning and timing 


of all exposition promotional materi- il 7 

al, news releases, and general pub- WHY) 

licity and public relations activities 

will follow a pre-determined sched- 5 ken 
—7, 





ule.” This is being developed for ap- 
proval at the next meeting of the 
committee which is scheduled to be 
held in April, 1960. “At this time,” ° . 

gd le ey “all hes oloeenll Leroy Olson is an enthusiast about machines, guns, and 
and details are exbected to be fully quality. Show him a good gun or a fine new machine and 
crystallized and approved. Further, his brown eyes gleam. 


practically all, if not all, exhibit Normally a quiet guy, Leroy will argue fishing or hunting 
space is expected to be allocated by at the drop of a hat. Whether it’s duck hunting at Lake 
the date of the next meeting of the Contrary—a bare 10 minute drive from work—or a 1500 
committee. We will then be able to mile fishing trek to Canada, Leroy’s pulse beats in tempo 
expend all our efforts in seeing that with the mallard’s flapping wings, and the slap, slap of 
the largest attendance be prcemoted.” waves beneath the gunwales of a fishing boat. In his 
pe Oe hands the well oiled metal of his Browning 12-gauge is 
AIR So ge like a living thing. His guns and other things mechanical, 
rs in % he treats in a loving way. 

at the October meeting included the 5 
following: Mr. Baur, Liberty Baking 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. U. Lemmon, 
Jr., DCA Food Industries, Inc., New 


That’s why he likes his job as maintenance superintendent 
at Commander Larabee’s St. Joseph flour mill. After 
more than eighteen years in the plant—knowing every 
York, vice chairman: Jodean P. Cash. job from sweeper on up—he has cannily learned to value 


Fuchs Baking Co., South Miami, Fla.: a piece of equipment only for what it will do and how well 


Morris Cohen. Interstate Bakeries it will do it. Leroy’s seen innovations come and go and he © “Even in maintenance,” says Leroy, “we've 
Corp., Kansas City, Mo.; Herman J. knows that when something new moves into Commander learned to rely on the laboratory. Its reports 
Richter, Jr. Richter’s Bakery. San Larabee’s vast complex of equipment at St. Joe, it will be show how well we're surpassing Commander’s 
in Toes, & EK Mane. Je the very best. What’s more, because it’s the very best, he extra-high standards of quality. Thousands of 
president of American Bakers Assn.; knows he will enjoy working on it and keeping it doing pra ea ay ion pr Py rae oe ible 
Harold Fiedler, secretary of the Am- the right kind of job. Galen i atures to happen m beayisceaiiea 
erican Bakers Assn. and committee | 
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Pennsylvania Bakers Feature Broad 


Range of Topics at 


HARRISBURG, PA.—A program 
designed for all branches of the bak- 
ing industry wholesale, retail and 
house-to-house operations — featured 
the golden anniversary winter con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn. here the latter part of January. 
The convention was divided into four 
business sessions with key speakers, 
an open forum and a panel discussion, 


Mid-Winter Meeting 


and 
di- 


annual banquet 
new officers and 


along with the 
introduction of 
rectors. 
Speakers and their subjects were: 
“Welcome to Harrisburg’s Centen- 
nial,” by the Hon. Nolan F. Ziegler, 
mayor, city of Harrisburg; ‘Reflec- 
tions on Retirement,” R. F. Dunkel- 
berger, president, Pennsylvania Bak- 
ers Assn.;: “Get Off Your Launching 


Pad,” Dr. Carl C. Byers, Cleveland 
“1910-1960: Two Great Associations 

the Hon. 

pres'dent, 


Serve Their Industry,” 
Malone, Jr., 
Manufacturers Assn.; 
50 Years of As- 


“Tribute to 


James F 

Pennsylvania 
“Commemoration of 
and 


sociations’ Service,” 


Past Presidents,” a slide-sound pre- 


sentation produced and presented by 


Harold E. Snyder, Baking Industry, 
Chicago 
Entertainment 
The Central Pennsylvania Bakers 





“With this new aspirator,”’ says Leroy, “‘the clean- 
ing house can be kept as tidy as the flour mill. Inside 

he airtight chamber, powerful drafts of air blast 
through falling streams of premium wheat, removing 
any specks of dust and chaff. Out come kernels shining 
ike a polished gunstock.”’ 





available. 
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OMMANDER 
LARABEE 





© ioroy and Packing Superintendent Dave 
Stanton double check the loading of fifty tons of 
special flour for the ovens of one of the country’s 
biggest bakers. Commander Larabee’s buying 
practices, top quality equipment and laboratory 
supervision guarantee that it’s the best flour 


eas 


a ae BY 





©... of fresh, clear water rinse and condition the 
vacuum-cleaned grain. Careful settings give exactly 
the right amount of moisture for different kinds of 
wheat. ‘‘An important plus,”’ remarks Leroy, “is that 
in this type washer the hulls and crease dirt aren’t 































































































allowed to mix with grain.”’ 
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Leroy Olson knows you can 
judge a hunter only one way, 
and that’s by the bag he shows 
at the end of a day. He knows, 
too, that you can rate a machine 
only on what it will do... and 
a flour on how well it performs. 
Yes, in any field, expertness 
and care pay off. And now, he’s 
off to a weekend of hunting, 
knowing that his well-cared-for 
machines are humming smooth- 
ly, helping make Commander 
Larabee better to buy from. 


Firat in, Bakery Flours! 
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Assn. sponsored a “Roving Entertain- 
ment Party” for one evening 

Other speakers and their subjects 
were: “The Color of Health,”’—‘Your 
Bakers of America Program”—, a 
new sound-slide film presentation by 
D. E. McFadden, American Bakers 
Assn.; “Progress Means Working To- 
gether,’ L. E. Caster, chairman of 
board, ABA; “ARBA Extends Con- 
gratulations,” L. Carroll Cole, presi- 
dent, Associated Retail Bakers of 
America; “Will the New Federal La- 
bor Disclosures Act Affect All Bak- 
ers?,” Robert H. Kleeb, Morgan, 
Lewis & Bockius, Philadelphia; “The 
Medicine Man,” a colored sound film 
produced by the American Medical 


| Assn.; “Yesterday, Today and Tomor- 
| row,” an open forum and panel ses- 
| sion on all types of problems affect- 


business and 
moderator: 


ing the 
bakeries; 


operations of 
J. Bernard 


| Schmidt; question and answer period 






on all subjects. 

Pennsylvania Division No. 4, Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, and 
the Bakers Courtesy Club of Pitts- 
burgh, sponsored an allied trades par- 
ty in conjunction with the president's 
reception the cpening evening 


Super-Aerated 
Doughnut Batters 


Explained to Bakers 


HARRISBURG, 


tion economies 


PA.—The produc- 
and merchandising 
opportunities of cake doughnuts 
made from _ super-aerated batters 
were described by Ray Thelen, tech- 
nical director of the Pillsbury Co.'s 


| bakery mix division, during informal 


| tion meetings at the Pennsylvania 
Bakers Assn. annual conventicn, 
Mr. Thelen discussed Pillsbury’s 
recent research with ‘Air Whisk” 
equipment. In this “whisking” proc- 


ess, batters are mixed under an air 
pressure of 5 to 22 Ib. per sq. in., 
thus receiving a higher degree of 


aeration than is obtained through 
conventional vertical mixing and at- 
mospheric pressure 

“The results of our experimental 
work have proved to us that cake 
doughnuts made from batters mixed 
in this manner are superior in many 
ways to conventionally made dough- 
nuts,” said Mr. Thelen. 

He cited the three major advan- 
tages as an increase of water absorp- 


tion by 3%, a 6% increase in the 
specific volume of the doughnuts, 
and a 25% reduction in fat absorp- 
tion. 





Savings Cited 

Mr. Thelen said his “conservative 
estimates” indicated that these ad- 
van‘ages would add up to a saving 
of $267 for every 100 Ib. of mix 
The specific savings would be $1.50 
on fat, 90¢ through increased vol- 
ume and 27¢ by greater absorption. 

“In addition, the baker will be 
able to produce a lighter doughnut 
and offer his customers something 
different—something with real mer- 
chandising value,” he stated, point- 
ing out that lower fat absorption 
makes the doughnut more palatable 
than usual without sacrificing keep- 
ing qualities or sugar retention 
ability. 

Mr. Thelen concluded by saying, 
“The baker also cuts one step in han- 
dling—since the batter is mixed and 

| then pumped through a flexible tube 
| right into the cutter head assem- 


bly. His mixing and cutting opera- 


A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND: MINNEAPOLIS | tion is practically continuous.” 
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MILWAUKEE BAKERS—Members of the Milwaukee 
Retail Bakers Assn. recently elected officers and con- 
ducted installation ceremonies. At the left are (left to 
right): Louis Johnson, Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
named president of the Wisconsin Flour and Bakers 
Allied Trades Assn.; C. G. Swanson, who served the Mil- 
waukee territory of General Mills, Inc., and its prede- 
cessors 42 years until retirement; and Henry Willbrandt, 
Willbrandt’s Tasty Pastry Bakery, reelected to a second 
term as head of the Milwaukee bakers group. Mr. Swan- 


(back row, 


me“ 


son and his wife were guests of honor at the meeting. 
At the right are the Milwaukee association’s 1960 officers: 
Mr. Willbrandt (front left); N. J. Schmidt, Women’s Ex- 
change Bakery, corresponding secretary 
left to right) 
Bakery, financial secretary; James Grebe, Grebe Bak- 
eries, vice president and Matt Schrode, Schrode Bakery, 
treasurer. Mr. Schmidt 
duties after an absence of five years. Prior to that time 
he was secretary for approximately 20 years. 


(front right) ; 
are Oto Ebeling, Ebeling’s 


has taken over the secretarial 





O’Connell’s Irish Oatmeal Bread 
Being Introduced in Albany Area 


ALBANY, N.Y.—A food specialty 
from the ‘Ould Sod’—one with 143 
years of history—is being introduced 
in the Albany area. 


O’Connell’s Irish Oatmeal Bread, 
it’s called. It’s made from a recipe 
first used in 1817 in the family bak- 
ery run by the O’Connells of O’Con- 





NEW! LIGHT-WEIGHT ALUMINUM 


PAN RACK 


Now! A pan rack that's 
ideal for freezers and re- 
tard boxes! Made of rust- 
proof, strong channel type 
aluminum. Rigid, but light! 
Easy to keep clean! 
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® Two models—I5 or 20 
pan capacity. 
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® Overall dimensions — 


63" x 30" x 19". 


® 3" hard rubber grease- 
proof casters. 





Knocked down for low ship- 
ping rates. Shipping weight 
app. 40 lbs. Assemble in 15 


minutes. 


LADDER-ESCAPE CO. OF AMERICA 


Pan Rack Division 
100 Berkley St., Phila. 44, Pa. DAvenport 4-6539 
DEALER TERRITORIES OPEN 


SAVLAL A 











nell St., Mountmellick, 
County, Ireland. 

The O’Connells, bakers for genera- 
tions, hit upon the oatmeal bread 
recipe, with its flecks of toasted 
Irish oatmeal, after much trial and 
error. Everybody in Mountmellick 
liked the loaf at first taste—ard 
soon it was being delivered through- 
out the countryside by donkey cart. 

Last summer, General Baking Co., 
makers of Bond Bread, introduced 
O’Connell’s Irish Oatmeal Bread in 
America, the Boston area 
as their first market. They selected 
Beston for two reasons: A fine port 
for the arrival of the steelcut Irish 
cats used in the bread; a population 
generously endowed with persons of 
Irish descent. 

During the summer and fall, the 
market for the Irish bread was en- 
larged to include more of New Eng- 
land. As a promotion idea, General 
Baking Co. distributed loaves of 
bread to Albany area families named 
O’Connell—250 of them. 


Queens 


cheosing 


Packaging 
O’Connell’s Irish Oatmeal Bread is 
imaginatively packaged—tied in a 
plastic bag trimmed with shamrocks 
(green for sure) and with the story 
of the bread printed in green and 
yellow. 
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Fresno Bakery Plans 


Expansion Program 


FRESNO, CAL. The Ak-Mak 
Bakeries, Inc., has anncunced plans 
to construct a new plant here with 
an estimated valuation of $15 mil- 
lion. The firm currently is producing 
an Armenian cracker bread made of 
stone ground whole wheat flour. 

The new plant will provide facili- 
ties for baking crackers and a vari- 
ety of other products from _ stone 
grcund flour. Additionally, the new 
plant will have a capacity of 20 car- 
loads of bulk flour and a pneumatic 
transfer system to its storage bins. 
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Packaging Authority 
To Address AIB’s 


Seminar on Sales 


CHICAGO—The baking industry’s 
delicate food products, with their 
limited shelf life, call for functional 
and artistic packaging for quick sales. 
With this in mind, Albert Kner, di- 
rector of Container Corporation of 
America’s design laboratory, will pre- 
sent his views on packaging for the 
baking industry at the American In- 
stitute of Baking’s sales management 
seminar this spring. 

The packaging expert believes that 
a firm’s packaging policy can deter- 
mine success or failure in marketing. 
In the growing competition for shelf 
space, versatility in design can cre- 
ate sales and novelty appeal, and 
boost profits. Mr. Kner will discuss, 
too, such subjects as material con- 
venience, and handling strength, 
product protection and compatibility, 
planned design, and printing surfaces. 

Mr. Kner came to the U.S. from 
Budapest in 1940, and started with 
Container Corp. as a designer. From 
a one-man department, he developed 
the design laboratory and preduction 
art departments for the organiza- 
tion’s branches at home and abroad. 
Seventy per cent of his work has 
been with food packaging. He has 
acted as a consultant on package 
design for some of the baking in- 
dustry’s largest companies. 

Other industry leaders and profes- 
sors from Northwestern and other 
universities will join AIB staff mem- 
bers on the faculty of the two-week 
seminar. 

General principles of communica- 
tions, labor relations and personnel 
problems, as well as the day-to-day 
practicalities of sales management, 
will be among the subjects treated 
in lectures and round table discus- 
sions. 

Applications for the March 20- 
April 1 course for sales executives 
may be obtained from the Registrar, 
American Institute of Baking, 400 
East Ontario St., Chicago 11, Il. 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 





A flour specially milled for 
the Southern housewife. 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 








WICHITA, KANSAS 


SLOGAN SPECIAL 
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Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 
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LOS ANGELES—A bakery that 
is we'ghing the advantages of in- 
stalling a pneumatic bulk flour 
handling system should not allow 
its present set up to throw the 
planning off balance—chances are 
the current in-plant system can be 
saved with a minimum of modifi- 
cation. The in-plant system can 
even add a “plus factor” to flexi- 
bility of the new system contem- 
plated, according to engineers of 
Baker Perkins, Inc., Saginaw, 
Mich., who worked closely with a 
leading bakery in Los Angeles to 
install a system. 


The case in point is Helms Baker- 
ies of Los Angeles. Until recently, 
the company handled its flour re- 
quirements on a semi-automatic bas- 
is. It made use of Baker Perkins 
flour blenders in which sacked flour 
was cut into the system manually 
before being conveyed pneumatically 
to the daily use bins. 

Faced with a critical shortage of 
space, Helms’ problem was how. to 
take advantage of a bulk flour sys- 
tem, yet minimize the loss of three 
blenders hardly eight years old. 

Working closely with Baker Per- 
kins engineers, the company not only 
was able to salvage the blenders, but 
also about 50% of the former flour 
storage area. On top of that, the 
bakery ended up with a completely 
automatic bulk flour storage and 
pneumatic handling system, with an 
accurate monitoring center between 
bulk storage and use bins—a system 
in which flour in bulk is received at 
the bakery, stored, transferred, sift- 
ed and weighed by push-button con- 
trol, untouched by human hands. 

The accompanying sketch shows 
the new layout at Helms—a layout 
that recaptured valuable floor space 
for other uses; that brought about 
improved sanitary conditions, elimi- 
nated sack costs, minimized invisible 
losses, reduced both handling and 
“housekeeping” costs. 


Costs Drop 
During the first six months of op- 


eration the new system dropped the 
bakery’s flour handling costs by an 
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Bakers—Work Your Existing Plant Layout 
Into Pneumatic Bulk Handling Installation 


estimated 25¢ cwt. The system is 
integrated in automatic operations 
and only one operator is required to 
control it. 


The 12 storage bins (12 ft. sq. by 


24 ft. high), making up the bulk 
flour storage system, occupy only 
half the square footage formerly 


needed for sacked flour, yet the cap- 
acity for storage is unchanged. Each 
bin has a capacity of slightly in ex- 
cess of two bulk truck loads, or 80,- 
000 lb. flour. The bins also are 
grouped for interconnection should 
flour recirculating be required later. 

The tie-in between the existing sys- 
tem and the new bulk facilities was 
made with a minimum of modifica- 
tion and expense. The three original 
flour blenders were simply reworked 
to make them airtight; then equipped 
with filter sleeves, pressure relief 
disks, inspection doors and high and 
low level indicators. 

They in turn were connected to 
the bulk storage bins by two 2-in. 
transfer lines, each capable of trans- 
ferring flour at the rate of 200 Ib. 
a minute. 

Flow Control 

Today, the level indicators of the 
blenders control the flow of flour 
from the bulk system. Once set for 
any one of three types of flours 
handled by Helms, they draw, and 
shut off the flour automatically (ac- 
cording to demands of the use bins) 
by actuating the electrical control 
panels of the bulk system. 

Replenishing the bulk flour bins is 
as automatic as supplying flour to 
the daily use bins. When flour is de- 
livered to the bakery via bulk truck, 
a single hose connection is made to 
a 4-in. loading manifold. When con- 
nections are completed, the operator 
simply selects the bulk bin to be 
loaded on the master control panel, 
depresses the bin loading start but- 
ton, and the flour is on its way. 

An unusual feature of the replen- 
ishing operation is that the convey- 
ing air from the truck to bin is dis- 
sipated by a central exhaust system 
which does away with the filter 
sleeves atop of the bins. Thus any 
flour dust picked up by the central 
exhaust fan is automatically fed 


back to the bin being filled. 





NEW LOOK—Today, the same three flour blenders with a new look—are 
used as a control center to monitor flour between Helms’ new bulk flour 
storage bins and the daily use bins. Three men would be needed under the 
old setup to keep up with the volume of flour processed. 
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CJ , 
HELMS LAYOUT — This simplified 
layout of Helms new Baker Perkins 
bulk flour and pneumatic handling 
system shows the manner in which 
the bins were grouped to free floor 
space in the fvreground. Salvaged 
blenders or receiving hoppers, at the 
right, are connected to the bulk bins 
by 2-in. transfer lines, acting as an 
accurate monitoring center in supply- 
ing flour for daily use. 
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Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








Dependable Spring Wheat Flour 
CORNER STONE * OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN x« GOODHUE 
Bulk or Sack Loading 
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LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
QUALITY SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
SINCE 1866 


LIGONIER, IND. 














You give food and friendship 
with every $1 package you send 
to the world’s hungry thru the 
CARE Food Crusade, New York 








Board of Trade Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
OFFICES ALSO: 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Elevators in Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Colorado, 
South Dakota, lowa and Oklahoma 
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Protein content can be a very mis- 
leading standard of baking perform- 
ance. It’s been abused to the point 
where some bakers place protein con- 
tent above protein quality. But protein 
quality is essential for baking uni- 
formity. For example, you can take 
two flours that are exactly alike in 


Don't be 
fooled 
by 
protein * 
content 





every respect—including protein con- 
tent. Yet one will make much better 
bread than the other. Pillsbury scien- 
tists have found that the difference 
is due, not to the quantity of protein, 
but to the quality of the protein. Pills- 
bury uses many new scientific meth- 
ods—the results of Pillsbury research 


—to evaluate the quality of protein. 
The resulting flours assure you con- 
stant and uniform performance every 
time. That’s one more reason why it 
pays to bake with the best—Pillsbury. 


does it 
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Continuous Mixing 
_ Benefits in Frozen Pie Production 


OST of you are familiar with 
M continuous automatic mixers as 
applied to the production of cake 
batters. These mixers are not new 
to the cake industry and have been 
in use for more than 10 years; as a 
matter of fact, almost every major 
bakery and many smaller wholesale 
bakers now employ continuous mix- 
ers for the production of layer cakes, 
angel food, sponge and practically all 
other varieties. 

For those of you who may not b> 
entirely familiar with the term “Con- 
tinuous autcmatic mixer,” I think it 
would be worthwhile at this time to 
provide you with a brief explanation. 
Much technical information has been 
written on this subject and is avail- 
able from the manufacturers of this 
equipment; therefore, I only wish to 
point out some basic essential facts. 

Batch mixers, with which you are 
all familiar, consist of a bowl, whip 
or paddle and some _ mechanical 
means of powering the whip. The 
bowl is charged with ingredients and 
the material is mixed for a given pe- 
riod of time to bring about the de- 
sired result. The whip has a job to 
do and that job is to ccmbine all of 
the ingredients together end at the 
same time to incorporate a volume 
of air taken from the atmosphere 
No control is provided with the ex- 


‘By WALTER BONAVIA 


EDITOR’S NOTE—Mr. Bonavia is 
a sales engineer with the E. T. Oakes 
Corp. of Islip, Long Island, N.Y. His 
address was presented before the 
wholesale pie branch session of the 
last annual meeting of the American 
Bakers Assn. in Chicago. 
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ception of the length of 
whip may rotate. 


time the 

A continuous automatic mixer does 
exactly the same thing but far more 
efficiently and with complete control 
over the mixing and air incorporation 
process. The result of this efficiency 
and especially control of the finished 
product provides many advantages 
that are available by no other means 
except the continuous mixer. Some 
of these advantages are completely 
uniform product each and every day, 
week after week, improved shelf life, 
improved product stability and toler- 
ance, exact control of specific gravi- 
ty and—more cften than not—very 
substantial savings in direct labor. 


Advantages Noted 

Other industries were very quick 
to realize the advantages available 
by the use of continuous mixers. To- 
day, almost all of the foam rubber 
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in the world is manufactured by a 
continuous automatic mixer and 
every major producer of these foams 
in the world has batteries of these 
mixers in use. This is also true of 
biscuit marshmallow, candy marsh- 
mallow, whipped butter and cream 
cheese, paper coatings, whipped may- 
onnaise, and many, many other pro- 
ducts that require a very intimate 
dispersion of all the ingredients and 
the uniform incorporation of large 
volumes of air or other gases. 

With all of this in mind, it would 
appear that just such a machine 
would be a “natural” for the produc- 
tion of whipped cream and meringue 
pie toppings and the new aerated 
types of pie fillings formulated for 
use in frozen pies. The pie industry 
perhaps has never realized a suffici- 
ent percentage of profit on its pro- 
ducts and the chance to improve a 
product and at the same time real- 
ize substantial savings in labor looms 
as a very big attraction, and well it 
should. 

Many major manufacturers of froz- 
en pies in the U.S. now employ con- 
tinuous mixers, and I think it would 
be enlightening at this time to tell 
you of the experiences of a large 
progressive and successful Pennsyl- 
vania firm. 

This particular firm has for many 
years operated a continuous mixer 
in its cake division which is located 
some miles distant from its frozen 
pie production facilities. They had 
very successfully entered the field of 
frozen cream pies, but could not keep 
pace with the orders. 

To meet a production schedule of 
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whipped cream topping, and more 
than twice that of chocolate and 
other whipped fillings, required a 
battery of 10 vertical mixers, con- 
suming more than 40 h.p., together 
with the inherent disadvantages of 
high maintenance costs, lack of uni- 
formity and the continual vigilance 
necessary to try and keep such an 
operation clean. 

All of you are certainly aware of 
how impossible it is to keep products 
from splashing out over the bowls 
during mixing, and just how unsani- 
tary and unsightly this can be. 

It is also necessary to transfer the 
finished whipped cream and filling 
from the bowls to the hoppers of the 
depositor requiring much hard labor 
on the part of the shop employees. 


To Improve Quality 

With all the disadvantages of these 
vertical mixers, this firm had just 
one thought in mind—to improve the 
quality, if possible, through a more 
uniform product—and to increase 
production without additional pro- 
hibitive capital investment in equip- 
ment, space and personnel. Ten years 
ago such a wish would have been 
fantasy—a dream at best. Today this 
is a reality, a fact. 

Two medium sized continuous au- 
tomatic mixers were installed, one 
for the continuous production of the 
whipped toppings, the second for the 
continuous production of the whipped 
pie fillings. Two of the vertical mix- 
ers have been retained to prepare 
the premix. With no additional per- 
sennel, production has been increased 
by 25%. This alone represents 2,500 
“extra” pies a day completely free 
of the burden of labor cost. Equally 
important, top quality can now be 
maintained every day, not just “ex- 
cellent” one day and “good” the next, 
but always ‘“‘the’’ top quality, with 
uniform appearance, cell structure 
and maximum stability. 

The mixing area is now always 
clean and immaculate and certainly 
does not require continual mopping. 
Maintenance costs have been cut 
more than two-thirds, and horsepow- 





Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 
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High Protein Flour 
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entennial mitts, inc. 4 


1464 N. W. Front Avenue, Portland 8, Oregon 
Cable address: Centennial Mills, Inc., Portland, Oregon 


® Domestic and Export Millers. 
© Experienced in all types of bulk delivery. 


© New. . . complete quality control and 
baked products laboratory. 


Spokane Mill 


® Complete line of fine quality 
Bakers’ Flours. 


® Fancy Durum and Winter Wheat Granulars 
for macaroni industry. 





Portland Crown Division 


MILLS AT: PORTLAND, SPOKANE, MILTON-FREEWATER, WENATCHEE 
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-When the market 
demands the finest 
bread, you should not 
compromise with less 


than the best flour. 


‘Your Bakew Dewwee the Beat 
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MILLS IN WICHITA AND MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS AND MARION, OHIO 
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er 30%. The products are now pump- 
ed through a pipe directly to the 
hopper of the depositor, no longer re- 
quiring manual transfer of any 
bowls or product. 

Furthermore, the whipped topping 
is far more stable even at lesser 
specific gravities and is more toler- 
ant to temperature and mechanical 
handling. Evidence of this is the fact 
that formerly the pies were required 
to stand at room temperature to 
allow the whipped cream topping to 
take a “set” before transfer to the 
freezers. This is no longer required 
because the product is now suffici- 
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ently stable to permit freezing im- 
mediately after depositing. 


Versatile Equipment 

It is also interesting to learn that 
during the time the continuous mix- 
ers are not in use for frozen pies, 
they are employed for the produc- 
tion of meringue, various cream fill- 
ings and practically everything else 
in the plant that requires mixing. 

The major part of my talk has cen- 
tered on the experiences of this one 
firm; this is not to be construed as 
a testimonial, but rather one typical 
experience which all pie firms em- 


ploying continuous mixers are enjoy- 
ing. 

There are still many of you who 
do not employ continuous mixing for 
many reasons. Previously stated, the 
advantages of improved quality and 
savings through continuous mixing 
are available on the same basis to 
all, and there is no doubt but that 
these advantages are sound and have 
been proved time and time again in 
many different plants. 

I think, on the part of many firms, 
a number of erroneous impressions 
have been formed in the past based 
on the early experiences of others 
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who were not always entirely accu- 
rate. To those of you who are smaller 
manufaeturers and do not have large 
volume production of pies or cakes 
the word “continuous” implies moun- 
tains of product streaming endlessly 
from a machine, far in excess of what 
you could ever possibly use; or per- 
haps you think it is nice, but far 
more than limited production could 
be expected to support, or even that 
a continuous mixer is a machine so 
specialized that it could only be con- 
sidered a luxury for one or two items 
and because of competition, no one in 
the pie business can afford luxuries, 
especially the smaller operators. 

If I have accomplished nothing else 
here, at least I do hope to impress 
upon you that it is the small manu- 
facturer as well as the large to whom 
a continuous mixer does not repre- 
sent a luxury, but rather a necessity. 
Competition is such that you must 
produce the best quality product at 
the lowest possible labcr cost to sur- 
vive successfully. 

Continuous mixers have been ex- 
pressly designed in various sizes to 
suit the needs and requirements of 
the small as well as the large manu- 
facturers in the food industry and 
other industries as well. The through- 
put of any m‘xer can be instantly 
adjusted to supply exactly the amount 
of product that is desired; it can be 
started and stopped at any time. 

Continucus mixers are not as spe- 
cialized as you may at first believe, 
and often many products in a plant 
beside whipped cream, meringue, etc., 
can be processed, so that the total 
production of all products requiring 
mixing is rather impressive. 


Half the Labor 

I know of a pie manufacturer in 
Washington, D.C., for example, who 
uses a continuous mixer both as a 
mixer and as a depositor by topping 
the pies directly from the flexible 
discharge hose of the mixer. This 
was formerly done entirely by hand 
and the result now is a beautifully 
decorated pie with only half the la- 
bor and no mess to clean up after- 
wards. This particular manufacturer 
only recently stated that a continu- 
ous mixer had saved the firm over 
$3,000 during the first six months of 
operation. 


Special formulations for toppings 
and fillings have been developed spe- 
cifically for frozen pie products. These 
formulations have been carefully 
worked out by the various manufac- 
turers of these frozen pies and have 
been tailored to suit the requirements 
of quick freezing, shipping, thawing, 
etc. 

A great deal of work has been ac- 
complished to bring the housewife a 
top quality frozen pie of excellent ap- 
pearance and taste. This, of course, 
is well known and has been said many 
times; my only purpose in restating 
it is to point out that no formula 
change is necessary in most cases to 
suit a continuous mixer. A continu- 
ous mixer only does a far better job 
of what you are now doing with a 
batch mixer. 

The development of the frozen pie 
undoubtedly has been of great bene- 
fit to the pie manufacturers and to 
the housewife, as evidenced by na- 
tional sales figures. It is the sincere 
desire of this individual to see this 
development continue to grow, as 
well as the introduction of new ideas 
and products on the part of the pie 
manufacturer. 

Continuous mixing, obviously, will 
be of great benefit to the pie manu- 
facturer in reaching these goals. 
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GOMEC 


A flour we recommend to 
all bakers wanting the 
best in a Hard Winter 
Wheat Fiour. 


SPRING LOAF 
This is our top-quality 
Spring Wheat Flour. 
High Absorption 
Excellent Tolerance 


JUMBO 


A strong protein Spring 
Wheat Clear Flour with 
good absorption. 


GOLD NUGGET 


Our finest quality Spring 
Wheat Clear Flour. Our 
friends say it's Tops in 
its Field. 


WHOLE WHEAT 


Hi-Protein Spring Wheat. 
Milled especially with a 
rich wheaty flavor for the 
baking trade. 


RYE FLOUR 


Pure or blended to fit 
your requirements. 
Milled with the flavor 
left in. 
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A Requisite for Winter Wheat 


A good covering of snow affords Winter Wheat a 
much needed protection against wind erosion and 
freezing weather. Later when the snow melts, it supplies 
welcome moisture. This winter Nebraska wheat has 
again been favored by Mother Nature (see picture above). 


Gooch grain buyers keep a record of all the favorable 
and unfavorable wheat growing conditions throughout 
the wheat area. This information guides them at harvest 


time in locating choice grain for milling good bakery 
flours for our customers. 
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GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


Daily Capacity 6,000 Cwts. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bus. 
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ence and technology in Class 77, the Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., out- ett, Jr, C. B. Jewett Co., roster; Oben, 65, died recently. A member 
which entered the American Insti- line the January Harrisburg con- Edward L. Smeadle, Chicago Metal- of a pioneer bakery family, Mr. 
tute of Baking on Feb. 1. This brings vention at which many matters vi- lic Mfg. Co., nominating; Roy D. Oben operated a shop in Vancouver 
to 84 the number of men who have tal to the baking industry were dis- Albert, Armour & Co., liaison; Dav-s until 1949. Five of his seven brothers 
attended AIB’s regular course in this cussed. James F. Sherry, Russell- M. Toler, Minerva Wax Co., atten- were also bakers. They had learned 


manner since the scholarship pro- Miller Milling Co., club president, dance: Fred W. Lang, International their trade with their father. 
gram was begun in 1952. 


Winner of the first scholarship giv- 
en by the Louis A. Unger Memorial 
Foundation for study at the institute, 
is Merrill Shinabery, 20, of Geneva, 
Ohio. George M. Vrotsos, 26, Wal- 
tham, Mass., winner of the Sands Me- 
morial Scholarship offered by Sands, 
Taylor & Wood Co., also chose to 
attend the institute’s regular baking 
course. Richard L. Novotny, 33, Villa 
Park, Ill., received the institute’s C. 
B. Morrison Award, 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 
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Allied Awards 

Grants covering tuition and an al- 
lowance toward living expenses also 
were made available for Class 77 : ‘ 
by DCA Food Industries, Inc., the aS . ‘ . : nad 4b 40. Se Or Se 
Ekco Foundation, Joe Lowe Corp., si 4) 4% 4+ @ 4&4 
and Standard Brands, Inc. Rec'pients A , , "as, dpe an 
of these awards are: Harold D. Pat- 4 
terson, 18, Newton, Iowa; William 
D. Peirson, 21, Fanwood, N.J.; David 
H. Podradchik, 21, Medford, Mass., 
and Will'e C. Taylor, 29, Mobile, Ala. 

Allied companies of the baking in- 
dustry supp'y the funds made avail- 
able for the institute’s scholarship 
prozram. The grants are given with 
the stipulation that they be used 
to ass'st capable young men in en- 
tering the baking industry. ‘hose 
with superior educational records are 
erncoureged to apply for these schol- 
arships 

The insti'ute welcomes scholarsh'p 

nqu ries ond applications. Grants for 
study in Cless 78 (Aug. 1-Dec. 16, 
1960) wll bo made in June. Informa- 
tion may be cbtained from the Reg- 
istrar, Am>*rican Institute of Baking, 
400 East Ontario St... Chicago 11, Ill 
Production Club Has 

y . . 

Pane! Discussion 

CHICAGO — The Chicago Bakery 
Production Club conducted a_ panel 
session on bread, cakes and p‘cs at 
its January meeting. Ben Norton the 
American Institute of Baking, spoke 
on bread; Orville Pickens, Kitchens 
of Sara Lee, Inc., spoke on cake, and 
Jesse McGhee of Wagner Baking Co., 
wes the authority on pies 

Many questions were answered by 
the panel experts. Because of the 
interest shown, this meeting lasted 
longer than usual. The greatest in- 
terest appeared to pertain to extend- 
ing shelf life of Danish baked foods, 
freezing of cakes, whipped cream pie 


toppings and crispness of hearth It takes only a matter of minutes to change the name 
bread goods. ene on an office door. But it took months of planning to 
organize St. Regis’ all-out program to meet the ever- 


changing needs of our shipping bag customers. Now, 
Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


with expanded facilities, we’re prepared to serve you 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. the name better than ever before. 

Manufacture Kiln-Dried - “a . iS ee ’ 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS Zen The new St. Regis Bag Division was developed to 
provide you with four important services: the right 

bag for your product, the best equipment to fill it, an 

i engineering staff to help reduce your over-all packag- 

& ° = ow Ail e ing costs, and, wherever possible, new packaging sys- 
Wisconsin Rye Fiour 


tems and methods. 





Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








enh ee It’s so complete in every way, we call this new pro- 


* 
Frank Jagrcer Mituine Co. gram Packaging-In-Depth. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 


It was made possible by consolidating St. Regis’ 
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Bakers’ Resourcefulness Booms Sales; 
‘Krazy-Dayz’ Promotion Effective 


OGDEN, UTAH Resourcefulness 
is paying big dividends in the way of 
increased sales at the local Albert- 
son’s Food Center Bakery, according 
to Robert L. Workman, manager. 

When the freak windstorm struck 
Ogden and knocked out the power 
and made the city a disaster area 
with damage at over $2 million, the 
bakery manager, George Dennis, 
came out with flashlights and Cole- 


man lanterns. The gas ovens still 
worked when operated manually. 
Also, the gas flame worked the dough- 
nut cooker. 

Mr. Workman and Mr. Dennis, to- 
gether with bakers Lee Hadley, Al- 
bert Martinez and others, turned out 
more than 300 loaves of bread, 200 
dozen cake doughnuts, 75 dozen 
raised doughnuts and 75 dozen sweet- 


Their resourcefulness supplied the 
regular Albertson's Food Center 
trade, and also kept up with the rush 
of shoppers who did not have electric 
power and could not be quite so re- 
sourceful. 

“It built considerable good will and 
favorable comment,” Mr. Workman 
said. 

Another example of resourcefulness 
was the recent ‘“Krazy-Dayz” feature, 
worked out by Mr. Workman and 
bakery employes and others in the 
store. 

“We originated the idea of ‘Krazy- 
Dayz’ to provide the added plus 
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basic Multiwall organization with four highly-success- 
ful and respected paper and textile bag companies. We 
now offer a complete product line: multiwall, burlap, 
textile, mesh . .. whatever you need. We now have 13 
manufacturing plants for more efficient coverage of 
key areas throughout the country where industries 
depend on bags for shipping their products. In these 
areas, a complete staff of packaging engineers is ready 


to give you skilled service quickly. 


Our research and development facilities are now 
available to all segments of the new Bag Division, to 
explore and perfect the most advanced, most efficient 


packaging methods. 


One thing more. The people who make your bag are 
best qualified to supply the bag filling and closing ma- 
chinery for your operation. St. Regis actually designs 
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BAG DIVISION 


St.Regis 


and produces the most complete line of packaging ma- 
chinery in this field: more than 50 different models. 


To sum up: more diversified services to offer... 
more specialized people to meet your needs. And though 
our men have years of experience in many fields, the 
spirit of St. Regis’ new Bag Division is young and 
eager. We look forward to serving you soon. 


COMPANY 


150 EAST 42n0 STREET, NEW YORK 17. N.Y. 


Lone Star Bag Division » Lubbock Bag Division - Wagner Bag Company, Inc. 
Chemical Packaging Company + Mid-America Bag Division 
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needed to attract shoppers to the 
bakery and the store itself,” said Mr. 
Workman. 

Prizes Offered 

“To get our employes in the mood, 
we offered prizes for the best ‘Krazy- 
Dayz’ costumes. The contest stimu- 
lated ‘Krazy-Dayz’ promotion and 
sales as well. Business in the bakery 
department spurted, with customers 
passing along word about the ‘Krazy- 
Dayz’ outfits worn in our store, and 
shoppers came to see how we iooked. 

“We were dolled up like vampires, 
pirates, sheiks, cowboys and workers. 
When customers were drawn into the 
store to see the costumes, they saw 
bargains featured in various parts of 
the bakery and the store itself, and 
they made purchases. 

“Being resourceful paid off con- 
siderably in the way of increased 
sales. Bakery business was stimulat- 
ed by our resourcefulness, and our 
reputation is continuing to attract 
business,”’ he stated. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


Production Men Hear 
Talks on Equipment 


NEW YORK—G!enn R. Grissinger, 
Read Standard Division cf Cap tol 
Products Corp., and Tyler R. Stevens, 
American Machine & Foundry Co., 
were speakers before the January 
meeting of the Metropolitan Bakery 
Production Club, Inc. 

Mr. Grissinger, with the aid of 
charts, presented a talk on automatic 
bakery equipment and the improve- 
ments that have cccurred in this 
field during the past decade. Mr. 
Stevens spcke, also with charts, on 
continuous mixing of both bread and 
cake. He spent some time discussing 
the German and Russian types of 
continuous m'‘xing and their Am+>ri- 
can counterparts. 

Mr. Stevens went into some detail, 
also, on present types of bakery 
equipment, especially for slicing, 
wrapping and packaging. He made 
compariscns of equipment currently 
in use with equipment at the beg n- 
ning of 1950. The meeting was fol- 
lowed by a question and answer pe- 
riod and announcement that speak- 
ers for February would be Willis 
Steinitz, vice president and _ techni- 
cal director of American Fcod Lab- 
oratories, Inc., and William Rescorl, 
sales manager, Knickerbccker Mills 
Co., New York. 

The program was arranged by 
Glenn Strachen around the theme 
*“What’s New in Equipment that Con- 
tributes to Quality Baked Foods?” 
John Mollenhauer, president, pre- 
sided. 

BREAD i868 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RAYMOND KNAPP DIES 


BUFFALO— Raymond Knapp, 65, 
who operated a local bakery equip- 
ment repair and service business died 
at his home here recently. In 1929 
he and a cousin, Robert Demka, es- 
tablished Demka & Knapp, a bakery- 
service business which was dissolved 
in 1944 and Mr. Knapp opened his 
own shop. 





For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 














Michigan Soft Wheat Millers Since 1858 
DOWAGIAC MILLING COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST MICHIGAN 
SOFT WHEAT PIE AND COOKIE FLOURS 


DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 
Phone: State 2-5588 
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Conventio “Calendar 


February 


Feb. 5-7— Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual stag outing, 
The Carolina, Pinehurst, N.C.; sec., 
Mary Stanley, Box 175, Rockingham, 
N.C, 

Feb. 7-9—Tri-States Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Monteleone Hotel, 
New Orleans, La.; sec., Sidney Bau- 
dier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., New Or- 
leans, La. 

Feb. 28—Indiana Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention and exhibition; Mar- 
ott Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind.; sec., 
Ferd A. Doll, 2236 E. Michigan St., 
Indianapolis 1, Ind. 


March 


March 6—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., winter meeting; 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, UL; 
sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

March 7-10—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; annual meeting; 
Edgewater Hotel, Chicago, IIL; sec., 
Victor E. Marx, Rm. 1354, LaSalle- 
Wacker Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Il. 

Mar. 21—Kansas Bakers’ Assn., 
annual spring meeting; Allis Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., Warren Burke, 
$232 Roanoke Road, Kansas City 11, 
Mo. 





Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 
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March 31-April 2—Southern Bak- 
ers ASsn., 46th annual convention; 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, 
Fla.; Benson L. Skelton, Henry Grady 
Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


April 

April 5—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Div., No. 
4; Annual Assembly; Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading, Pa.; sec-treas., 
J. Kenneth Irish, 69th St. Theatre 
Bldg., Room 108, Upper Darby, Pa. 

April 18-30—National Retail Bak- 
ers Week; sponsored by Retail Bakers 
of America; chm., Gordon Nash, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago, Il. 

April 22-24—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; annual convention; Conti- 
nental Denver Motor Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
5326, Terminal Annex, Denver, Colo. 

April 23-24—South Dakota State 
Bakers Assn., spring convention; 
American Legion Clubrooms, Sioux 
Falls, 8.D. 

April 24-26—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Austin Hotel, Austin, Texas; sec., 
Mrs. Edward Goodman, Texas Bakers 
Assn., 1184 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 

April 24-27—Pacifiec Northwest 
Bakers Conference; Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Oregon; sec., Roger 
Williams, P.O. Box 486, Salem, Ore- 
gon, 

April 25-27 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference — 27th annual; 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore.; 
sec., Roger Williams, 2595 Edgewood 
Ave., Box 486, Salem, Ore. 


May 

May 1-3—Arkansas-Oklahoma Bak- 
ers Assn., annual convention; Arling- 
ton Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark.; sec., 
J. C. Summers, Oklahoma State Tech, 
Okmulgee, Okla. 

May 1-3—National Council of the 
Baking Industry, annual industry 
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“OLD TIMES” 
BUCK WHEAT 


From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 
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Janesville, Wisconsin 





Country- Milled 
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Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 
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conference; Queen Elizabeth Hotel, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada; sec., R. H. 
Ackert, 191 Eglinton Ave., E. Toron- 
to, Canada, 

May 2-3—Minnesota Bakers As- 
sociation, annual convention; Lowry 
Hotel, St. Paul, Minnesota; sec., J. 
M. Long, 623 14th Avenue, S.E., Min- 
neapolis 14, Minnesota. 

May 9-10—Iowa Bakers Assn.; an- 
nual convention; Fort Des Moines 
Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa; sec., Earl 
F. Weaver, 6416 Colby Ave., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

May 9-11—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 
ufacturers’ Assn. and the Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., 1960 joint 
meeting, The Plaza, New York; sec. 
B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill.; sec. BBI, Har- 
ry D. Butler, 909 W. Broadway, New 
York 7, N.Y. 

May 20-22 — National Association 
of Flour Distributors, Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, New York; sec., Philip 
W. Orth, Jr., 403 E. Florida St., Mil- 
waukee 4, Wis. 


May 22-25—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, annual convention 
and exhibition, Municipal Auditorium 
and Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 
W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 13, Tl. 
June 

June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., mid-year convention; Galen 
Hall Hotel, Wernersville, Pa.; sec., 
Theo Staab, 600 N. 3rd Street, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

June 23-27 — Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meet- 
ing, Key Biscayne Hotel, Key Bis- 
cayne, Miami, Fla.; sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York, 
Af 

June 26-28—New Hampshire-Ver- 
mont Bakers Assn., annual conven- 
tion; Wentworth Hall, Jackson, N.H.; 

c., Cal Gaebel, General Mills, Inc., 
214 Harvard Ave., Boston 34, Mass. 


July 


July 24-27—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; 1960 convention; Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Pennsyl- 
vania Ave., Charleston 2, W.Va. 


September 


Sept. 11-18 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference; 
Dinkler Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
sec., Benson L. Skelton, Henry Grady 
Bldg., 26 Cain Street, N.W., Atlanta 
8, Ga. 

Sept. 17-20—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, Inc., annual con- 
vention and exhibition; The Berkeley 
Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, N.J.; 
sec., Michael Herzog, 48 Claremont 
Ave., New Brunswick, N.J. 


Sept. 18-21—Missouri 
sociation, fall outing 
Arrowhead Lodge, Lake Ozark, Mis- 
souri; sec., George H. Buford, 2214 
Central Avenue, Kansas City 2, Kan- 
sas. 


October 


Oct. 7-12—American Bakers Assn. 
& Bakery Equipment Mfrs. Assn., 
bakery equipment exposition; Con- 
vention Hall, Atlantic City, New Jer- 
sey; sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago, Illinois. 

Oct. 15-19—American Bakers Assn., 
annual meeting and convention; Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Harold 
Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Til. 

Oct. 16—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting; Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, IIl.; sec., Raymond 
J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
a9, Be. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FDA Discussed by 
Production Club 


MILWAUKEE — The structure of 
the U.S. Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, some of its procedures, adul- 
terated foods and food additives were 
among topics covered at the January 
meeting of the Wisconsin Bakers 
Production Club. Also covered were 
discussions on the problem of too 
much bread volume and the use of 
mineral oil on bread dividers, and 
new FDA rulings now pending. 

Announcement was made that Dr. 
George Jackson, president, Top Scor 
Products, Inc., is scheduled to talk 
at an early meeting on the basic 
components involved in the composi- 
tion of emulsifiers. 

Host for 
Roberts, Wil 
waukee. 


Bakers As- 
and meeting; 


the meeting was 
Kil Laboratories, 


Ken 
Mil- 
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To bake the best - 
buy the best! 
Quality Bakery Products 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building, New York, N.Y. 








CODING AND MARKING 
Code rand Bako marking machines for the flour 
milling and mane Soduststee. Coding bread wrap- 
Pers, ges, etc,, our specialty. 
Write for seed ona specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 
4027 N. Kedzie Ave. Chicago 18, Ill. 
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ASBE Announces Session Chairmen; 
Opening Program of Annual Meeting 


CHICAGO—Irwin O. Rohrbach, 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, 
program chairman for the 36th an- 
nual meeting of the American Soc- 
iety of Bakery Engineers, has an- 
nounced names of session chair- 
men and released the program for 
the opening session of the meeting 
scheduled for March 7-10 at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel. Mr. Rohr- 
bach is heing aided by James M. 


Doty, Doty Laboratories, North 
Kansas City, first assistant, and 
Harry D. Gardner, Union Steel 


Products Co., Albion, Mich., second 

assistant. 

The opening session will be called 
to order by Andreas F. Reising, Sun- 
rise Bakery, Inc., New Orleans, past 
president. Following the American 
and Canadian national anthems with 


William E. Maier, Maier’s Bakery, 
Reading, Pa., music chairman, and 
his assistant, John Wardlaw, the 


Borden Co., Toronto, as leaders, Mr. 
Reising will introduce the officers 
of the society. 

Following the invocation by Gor- 
don H. Darnell, Gordon H. Darnell 
Brokerage Co., Van Nuys, Cal., past 
president, the current president, H. 
Alvin Meyer, Rainbo Baking Co., 
Lexington, Ky., will review society 
activities during his term, and Vic- 
tor E. Marx, Chicago, secretary-treas- 
urer, will report on society business. 

The annual business meeting will 





At your service... 





In charge of advertising sales for 
The Miller Publishing Company in 
the South and Southwest, Martin 
E. Newell, in the past quarter-cen- 
tury, has become recoqnized as one 
of the most knowledgeable men in 
the grain and feed markets: 


He’s always ready to discuss an 
agricultural marketing problem. 
Just call Marty at Victor 2-1350 
or write to him at 612 Board of 
Trade Bldg. in Kansas City. 


SS. THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


Business Journalists Since 1873 


be held during the opening session. 
There will be a vote on a change in 
bylaws to more clearly define the 
society policy on non-commercialism. 
Members of the society who have 
achieved 25 years continuous mem- 
bership will be recognized at this 
time, as well as a group of members 
who have achieved the 35-year mem- 
bership status. The annual election 
of officers will take place. Presenta- 
tions will be made following the elec- 
tion of officers. 
The Associated 


Retail Bakers of 


America will be represented by its 
president, L. Carroll Cole, Cole Bak- 
eries, Inc., Muskegon, Mich. 


Louis E. Caster, Rockford Colonial 
Baking Co., Rockford, Il., chairman 
of the board, American Bakers Assn., 
will deliver a message from his or- 
ganization. 

Dr. Amiya Chakravarty, professor 
of comparative oriental religions and 
literature, Boston University, Boston, 
Mass., will deliver the inspirational 
address. Dr. Chakravarty is a scholar 
with a wide reputation as a humanist. 
He was an intimate friend of the 
late Mahatma Ghandi and has acted 
in an advisory capacity to the United 
Nations Indian delegation and is a 
close friend of Pandit Nehru, the 
present leader of India. Those who 
have heard him state that he speaks 
from the heart as well as the mind 
to inspire all. 

The alumni of Dunwocdy Institute 
will hold a Monday noon luncheon 
meeting at which A. J. Vander Voort, 
baking school head, will preside. 

The opening session, Monday morn- 
ing, will be in charge of ASBE of- 
ficers, with Mr. Meyer presiding. 

On Monday afterncon the session 
chairman will be Walter L. Hood, 
Dainty Maid Bakery, Kinston, N.C. 

Tuesday morning, March 8, the ses- 
sion chairman will be Zenas Block, 
DCA Food Industries, Inc., New York 
City. 

The session chairman on Tuesday 
afternoon will be Lloyd L. Fisher, 


Crown Zellerbach Corp., Western- 
Waxide Division, San Leandro, Cal. 


Thomas F. Keegan, Arnold Bakers, 
Inc., Port Chester, N.Y., will be in 
charge of the session Wednesday 
morning, March 9. 

On Wednesday afternoon, Frank R. 
Schwain, Procter & Gamble Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, will serve 
chairman. 

The “bull session” at 8 p.m. Wed- 
nesday evening will have as its chair- 
man Don F. Copell, W. E. Long Co., 
Northbrook, Ill. 

For Thursday morning, March 10, 
the s2ssion chairman will be George 
S. Roberts, Anderson, Clayton & Co., 
Fcods D:vision, Dallas, Texas. 


as sess‘on 


Final Session 

The final session Thursday after- 
noon will be pres'ded over by How- 
ard B. Tolley, National Biscuit Co., 
Montclair, N.J. 

Three traditional special events 
will take place during the four-day 
meeting. 

On Monday evening there will be 
the engineers’ dinner under the 
chairmanship of James R. McLaugh- 
lin, J. R. McLaughlin Co., Northfield, 
Ill., in the Polynesian Rocm of the 
hotel. There will be a show and danc- 
ing. 

Tuesday afternoon, at the conclu- 
sion of the session and continuing 
into the evening, will be the baked 
foods display. Chairman William L. 
Grewe, Burgess Flour Co., Chicago, 
and his co-chairman, Henri H. Dutz, 


Chicago, promise a 
types of baked foods 
tions of the country 
other countries. 

Wednesday morning will feature 
Fred L. Cobb, Green Bay, Wis. and 
the “early bird breakfast.” 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF 
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Chemist Pitan 
Warm Milk Secret 
For Bread Making 


ST. PAUL—Many a_ housewife 
knows heated milk makes a better 
loaf of bread, but recent University 


of Minnesota research shows why. 

The reason is that heating over- 
comes the effect of a certain protein 
that would have caused trouble other- 
wise. 

That certain protein was recently 
discovered by agricultural biochemis: 
Robert Jenness. It’s called “com- 
ponent 5” and it’s one of the whey 
proteins of milk. There are two kinds 
of protein in milk—whey protein and 
casein. 

Studies 
component 


that led to _ identifying 
5 go back to an old prob- 
lem in bread-making. Housewives 
and bakers learned years ago that 
unheated milk would result in soft 
and slack dough, and a small loaf. 
Minnesota biochemists and dairy 
industry researchers later found that 
heating would eliminate the depress- 


ed loaf problem. For example, the 
milk could be heated to 165° for 30 
minutes, or 250° for 30 seconds. 

The scientists also worked out 


tests for determining whether a spe- 
cific lot of nonfat dry milk is of 
satisfactory baking quality. 

This solved the immediate prob- 
lem, but Mr. Jenness and other re- 
searchers still wanted to know what 
caused the trouble in the first place. 
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They separated out the five most 
prominent whey proteins and studied 
them in baking experiments. None 
affected loaf volume. 

Then they found a sixth prote'n 
one not known of before. They found 
that five parts of this protein in 
10,000 parts of high protein flour 
would reduce loaf volume by as much 
as 15%. This, then, was the culprit. 
Mr. Jenness named the protein “whey 
component 5” and is now attempting 
to purify it and find out just what 
it does chemically in the bread dough. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE~— 


New Equipment 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Dunwoody 
Baking School of the William Hood 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Min- 
neapolis, has replaced its bread make- 
up equipment with a new divider, 
a rounder, overhead proofer and 
cross-grain moulder. New installa- 
tions are in the bread and roll shop. 

In the experimental bread shop a 
new oven was installed, replacing the 
old one. 

The baking school has one 24-bun 
three 18-bun 


pan oven, pan ovens, 
one 12-bun pan oven and one 8-bun 
pan oven. 
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TOLEDO, OHIO Workshop ses- — ee Se ts Shoppe, Dayton (chocolate cake, dec- E. Smith Co., Frisch’s Big Boy, East- 
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in home service to customer relations competing displays of bread, rolls, poms rahe ‘ : 
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ities and one Southern Michigan city Defiance (white bread): Menke Bak- sweet rolls, individual Danish rolls, Co. and Liparoto’s Bakery, Monroe 
were prize-winners in the state-wide ery, Toledo (variety bread, special fried foods, coffee cake, specialty Mich. 

Judges included a panel of nutri- 
tionists, food service and restaurant 
ER valuable ingredient for bakers — Since 1928 supervisors, home economists and 
ANOTHER g f homemakers, headed by Marguerite 

Robinson, field nutritionist with the 


American Institute of Baking, Chi- 
ye 400 Discuss Subjects 
BROLITE fz The more than 400 delegates dis- 


} cussed coordination of bakery shop 
is a cultured product made procedures and sales; state regula- 


: —_ : xd to fermentation tions and standards; labeling of bak- 
with butter subjected t “ ery products; merchandising, sales 
BROLITE 1A and dehydration. techniques, distribution and advertis- 
; bi 4 f ing; employee and customer rela- 
is a combination o tions; pie and dessert items, and 
BROLITE 1E (cultured product made - i 


home service. 
2 . ‘ Principal speaker at the convention 
with butter) reinforced with other 


- — was Robert H. Terhune, Ohio direc- 

. : ¢ ials. - Se tor of agriculture, who challenged 
flavoring material BROLITE ¥ \ bakers to turn out high quality baked 

- " FOR FLAVOR ~ y ‘ goods. 
Sa ; | Other speakers included Henry 
Weiss, president of Schauss-Daso 
‘ .. — _— é‘ Bakeries, Toledo, and head of the 
ee ee Ris : ae = Northwestern Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Raleigh Yaeck, vice president, Jer- 
sey Bread Co., Toledo and pres‘dent 
of the OBA; James Baldwin, public 
relations director of National Labor- 
atories, Inc., Toledo; Marian Gray, 
associate professor of home econom- 
ics, University of Toledo; J. May- 
nard Dickerson, chairman of Ohio’s 
Industrial Commission; S. W. Ahl- 
mann, supervisor of the Bakery, Bev- 
erage & Drug Section, Ohio Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and Miss Rob- 

inson. 

Officers of the OBA are J. M. 
Schneider, Cleveland, chairman of 
CA KES. the board; Mr. Yaeck, president; 
fame et a BoUGHS. Donald Webb, Jr., Cleveland, and 
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: Subjected to fermentation and dehydration 
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RYE, N.Y.— Appointment of Ken- 
BR NC. CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS neth D. Covington, formerly sales 
OLITE COMPANY: I ATLANTA DALLAS NEw YORE manager of the Continental Baking 
SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE Co.’s San Francisco bakery, to the 
2342 N. ELSTON AVENUE _— : position of regional bread sales su- 
CHICAGO 47. ILLINOIS ' eee pervisor for the company’s North Pa- 
ATLANTA DALLAS new YORE cific region was announced by James 
SAN FRANCISCO searns W. Hooks, regional manager. Offices 
for the region, covering Northern 
Be OLITE 1A and IE California, Oregon, Washington, Ida- 
: ; . > . = ho, Nevada, Utah and Montana are 
it ste nce Ree used — in Redwood City, Cal. 
y accentuate e flavor o utter when use Lyle P. Worthington, formerly 
Packed in drums of 200#, 1004, in formulas containing butter sales manager at Continental’s Ogden 
‘ & . bakery, has been appointed assistant 
Lowers ingredient cost. manager of the company’s bakery in 
Salt Lake City. 
BROLITE’S trained bakery technicians at your service od ecaaatinggeot  Bitmge 
UNDERGOES SURGERY 

ATLANTA, GA—W. H. Kelley, 


Holsum Baking Co., Inc., member of 

BROLITE COMPANY, INC. 2228:5:5=2 
. i i * ern Bakers Assn. and one of the ori- 

2542 N. Elston Avenue Chicago 47, Illinois ginal trustees of SBA University 


Fund, Inc., recently underwent lung 
225 Fourth Ave. 621 Minna St. 2921 S. Haskell Ave. 518 First Ave. North 686 Greenwood Avenue, N.E. SUrsery. Released from the hospital, 


. ‘ Mr. Kelley has been spending a lim- 
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New Products 
New Services 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, uew services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 


ee 


No. 4426—Portable 
Steel Dolly 


A low cost, portable steel dolly de- 
signed specifically to move supply 
or refuse cans up to 18 or 20 in. in 
diameter is being offered by the 
Colson Corp. The dolly, called ‘Col- 
son’s Can Carry-All,” accommodates 


cans of 10 to 50 gallon capacities. 
Constructed of rugged, flat steel cross 
supports and Colson plate casters, 
the dolly can be used effectively in 
institutional and restaurant kitch- 
ens, as well as maintenance and sup- 
ply rooms, Assuring quick and easy 
movement of often cumberscme ma- 
terial, the dolly can be set up in 


seconds and ready to roll. The cross 
members of the dolly are made of 
% in. by 3-in. rust resistant cadmium 
plated hard rolled steel. Over-all dol- 
ly height is 3% in. Availablé with 
3-in. wheels, the dolly’s weight ca- 
pacity is 300 lb. Check No. 4426 and 
mail for more details. 


No. 4428—Drum 
Filling Covers 


Dangerous and costly spillage can 
now be avoided, it is claimed, with 
the advent of a new polyethylene 
drum filling cover manufactured by 
the Delaware Barrel and Drum Co., 
Inc. The need for a plast’c drum fill- 
ing cover that would collect and 
hold the overflow due to fill line 
breakdowns, leaky valves and care- 
less operators caused the company to 
enter into experimentation and re- 
search that has now resulted in a 
unit that will save packaging dollars. 
This lightweight corrosion proof cov- 
er—available in 15, 30 and 55 gal. 
sizes—-will fit all standard fill lines 
on steel, fiber and polyethylene 
drums. This unit, which was designed 
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as an aid in eliminating corrosion 
to protect shipping drums and to 
help in preventing accidents from 
chemicals, is molded of unbreakable, 
translucent natural polyethylene with 
built-in handles and molded pouring 
lip. Other advantages of Delaware's 
new drum filling cover are its re- 
sistance to chemicals and its expand- 
able fill pipe opening. Check No. 4428 
on the coupon, clip and mail for de- 
tails. 


No. 4427—Trays 
For Display 


A new line of display trays, es- 
pecially designed for the attractive 
display of cookies, pastries, confec- 
tions, and other baked foods, has 
been introduced by Allied Metal 
Spinning Corp. The units feature 


heavy gauge embossed pebble grain 
corrosion resistant aluminum and 
smooth, die-stamped edges and cor- 
ners. They are available in either 
bright, natural or anodized gold alu- 
minum and are manufactured in 9 
sizes. Check No. 4427 on the coupon, 
clip and mail for details. 


No. 4429—Bakery 


Promotion Materials 


To help 
Waxed 


sell more bread, the 
Paper Merchandising (Coun- 
cil, Inc., is offering limited quanti- 
ties of newspaper mats and tie-in, 
full-color point of purchase mate- 
rials for use as shelf aprons, hangers, 
wall, column, gondola, window or 
door signs. These materials are de- 
signed to catch the shopper’s eye and 
remind or tempt her to purchase 
her family’s favorite breads by use 
of the effective slogan, “It isn’t a 
meal without bread,” with the ap- 
pealing pictorial of a family cnjoy- 
ing it as an important part of their 
mea!. Space is provided on the news- 
paper mats to insert the cwner’s 
loaf, brand name or message. Both 
the mats and the in-store merchan- 
dising tell the consumer that the 
baker has wrapp2d his bread in 
waxed paper to protect its minutes- 
from-the-oven freshness and flavor. 
For details check No. 4429 on the 
coupon, clip and mail to this publi- 
cation. 


No. 4430—Handy 
Slide Rule 


General Industrial Co. has start- 
ed production of a handy circular 
pocket-size slide rule for plant and 
office executives who must perform 
simple calculations. Operation of the 
rule is simple and the results are 
accurate. To multiply, divide and find 
proportions are easy and exceptional- 
ly fast with this convenient circular 
rule. Complete easy-to-follow instruc- 
tions are included with each slide 
rule. For details check No. 4430 on 
the coupon, clip and mail to this 
publication. 


No. 4431—Wire 
Rack for Pies 


Delicate toppings of pies are com- 
pletely protected by the welded wire 
construction and design of United 
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Pie racks, it is claimed. Cooling is 
aided by the open wire features of 
this rack manufactured by the 
United Steel and Wire Co. It is de- 
signed to serve the baker as a dis- 
play unit, in delivery, and handling 
in the bakery plant itself. Racks will 
interlock for firm, safe stacking. 
United’s “Duraseal’” finish gives the 
racks a long-lasting, attractive ap- 
pearance. Sizes are available fcr both 
8 and 10 in. pies. Check No. 4431 
on the coupon, clip and mail for de- 
tails. 


No. 4432—Loader 
For Bread 


A new stainless steel bread loader 
for easier packaging in polyethylene 
bags is announced by Plas-T'es Co. 
The trough-like bread loader is easily 
attached to a packaging table and 
is self-c'eaning so that crumbs fall 
away from the bread loader auto- 
matically. In operation, the loaf of 
bread is placed in the bread loader 
after which a polyethylene bag may 
be easily slipped over the bread and 
the loader. The bread is pushed up 
into the bottom of the bag and the 
bag and the loaf are then removed 
from the bread loader and the bag 
is ready to be closed. For details 
check No. 4432 on the coupon, clip 
and mail to this publication. 


No. 4437—Pneumatic 


Handling Information 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., has 
made available copies of a detailed 
technical article demonstrating hcw 
pneumatic handl'ng may be practical 
and profitable even in small bakery 
insta'lations. Schematic d’agrams of 
transfer systems from car to storage, 
from storage to use bins, in plant, 
and from bulk truck to plant bins 
are included. The artice provides 
statistics on savings and includes a 
checxlist for planning a flour han- 
dling system. For copies of this arti- 
cle check No. 4437 on the coupon, 
clip and mail to this publication. 


No. 4433—Coding, 
Printing Attachment 


A new printing and coding at- 
tachment, suitable for bakeries, has 
been developed by Bell-Mark Corp. 
for multi-purpose use on production 
line machinery. The model, No. 1240, 
is designed to imprint product de- 
scriptions, price information, or vir- 
tuilly any other message or code. 
It is claimed that the new unit re- 
quires minimum maintenance, that it 


Oe, 


is easily attached to any production 
unit, and that it may be fitted with 
a variety of type faces. When used 
with special non-smudge inks devel- 
oped by Bell-Mark, the Model 1240 
will imprint in color cellophane, poly- 
ethylene, glassine, or other surfaces 
which are normally hard to print. 
The attachment will be displayed at 
the American Management Assn.’s 
national packaging show in Atlantic 
City April 4-7. For more details 
check No. 4433 on the coupon, clip 
and mail to this publication. 
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No. 4439—Scoops 
For Food Products 


For easy handling of foods, bulky 
or granular materials, Lustro-Ware’s 
new three-piece scoop set provides 
just the right size for every need, 
it is claimed. High sides for maximum 
volume, tapered spout for easy pour- 
ing without spilling, and strong han- 


dle for sure grip are features of all 
three sizes. Molded in one piece of 
durable, colorful polystyrene, Lustro- 
Ware sccops are known to give 
long-lasting service withcut rust or 
corrosion, They are easy to clean and 
may be washed in the hottest faucet 
water, says the manufacturer. For 
details check No. 4439 on the coupon, 
clip and mail. 


No. 4441—Label 
Applicator for Bags 


A new “Amscomatic” 300 label ap- 
plicator, an automatic device for 
packaging line attachment of labels 
to products bagged in polyethylene, 
is available from Amsco Packaging 
Machinery, Inc. The ‘“Amscomatic 
300” is part of the firm’s “Amsco- 
matic” packaging method, a com- 
p'etely automatic conveyorized sys- 
tem of product packaging in fine- 


line, edte-scaled poly bags. Although 
designed primarily for use on the 
“Amscomitic’” packag'ng line, the 
label applicator can be added to 
practically any other conveyorized 
packaging line, The system’s high 
speed preduction of attractive, tight- 
to-product poly packages has been 
adopted, says the manufacturer, in a 
numb?r cf applications, including 
packeging of baked foods. The label 
app! cator wll be shown at the 
Amer’can Management Assn.’s pack- 
ag ng show in Atlantic Ci’y April 4-7. 
For more information check No. 4441 
cn the coupon and mail to this pub- 
lication. 


No. 4438—Portable 
e 

Syrup Handling 

A porteb'e corn-syrup handling 
system. given the trad? name “Sta- 
port,” has been developed by the 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co, and 
the first units are being installed 
early this year. The unit is pre-fabri- 
cated to provide a syrup user with a 
bulk hend'ing system that can be 
assembled easily and quickly right 
at the location where it is needed. 
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It is mounted on 
plifying installation 
Staley engineers explain that the 
portable unit is designed for plants 
where storage space is a major prob- 
lem. It may be located outdoors or, 
if desirable, to install the unit in- 
doors above other equipment, steel 
legs may be attached. The “Staport”’ 
tank interior is sandblasted and lined 
and relined with a sanitary coating to 
give a durable, lasting finish. The 
tanks are available in three sizes, 
2,500, 3,000 and 4,000 gallons. Staley 
engineers outlined many advantages 
of the “Staport,’”’ pointing out the 


steel skids, sim- 


and relocation. 


features of 
compactness 
Check No 
and mail 


No. 4434—Products 
In Glassine 


Glassine envelopes are now 
used to wrap long, thin Italian bread 
sticks, according to the Glassine & 
Greaseproof Manufacturers Assn. The 
breadsticks are packaged five to an 
envelope which is colorfully printed 
in flexography. The packages are said 
to be attractive and protective. For 


sanitation, flexibility, 
and maintenance 
4438 on the coupon, clip 


easy 


being 
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institutional purposes, the breadsticks 
are available in cases of 576 envel- 
opes. For details check No. 4434 on 
the coupon, clip and mail to this 
publication. 


No. 4435—Tape 
For Packaging 


No. 423 Teflon film tape, a two 
mil teflon film with a pressure sensi- 
tive adhesive usable for holding and 
insulating in such fields as packaging, 
on heat-sealing machinery, conveyor 
belts and chutes, is available 
Permacel. The tape is said to 


from 
have 
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SERVICES 


ARE YOURS WHEN YOU USE GENERAL AMERICAN’S AIRSLIDE® CARS 


Testing Service—General American will pre- 
test your product to determine handling character- 
istics. Tests conducted in General American’s 
laboratories will assure the most efficient bulk han- 


dling of your product. 


A fleet of cars is provided by General American for 
full scale road test operation when laboratory re- 
sults indicate that your commodity’s flow proper- 


ties are marginal. 


cars rolling. 


Supervisory Service—General American will fur- 
nish experts to supervise your initial unloading. These 
specially-trained men are there to insure maximum effi- 
ciency of your unloading operations. 


Maintenance Service—General American mainte- 
nance assures maximum “‘in-service’’ mileage for your 


Airslide Cars. A nation-wide network of maintenance 
shops is staffed by skilled technicians to keep your 
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anti-stick and self-lubricating proper- 
ties as well as being corrosion re- 
sistant for a variety of uses. Also, 
Permacel 423 is said to be readily 
printable with ordinary printing inks. 
For details check No. 4435 on the 
coupon, clip and mail to this publi- 
cation 


No. 4436—Machine 
For Packaging 


A new polyethylene packaging ma- 
chine has just been announced by the 
Seal A Round Corp. According to 
Alan H. Mayer, president, it is the 
first practical unit specifically de- 
signed to combat the shortcomings 
of existing machines and introduces 
many new operating features and ad- 
vancements for improving packaging 
quality and reducing cost of labor 
and materials. The new Seal A Round 
produces a plastic package and seals 
it on four sides (or three sides only) 
with one operation 
little as “¢ a 
information check No 
coupon, clip and mail 


at a cost of as 
package. For 
4436 on 


more 
the 
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No. 4440—New 
Packaging Concepts 


The film division of American Vis- 


cose Corp. has developed six new 
packaging concepts making use of 
cellophane. The new uses are for 


bundling, multi-packs, portion-packs, 
fractional packs, showcase packaging 
and variety packs. American Viscose 
plans to show the new uses for 
cellophane in a display at the Ameri- 
can Management Assn.’s national 
packaging exposition in Atlantic City 
April 4-7. For details check No. 4440 
on the coupon, clip and mail to this 
publication. 


No. 4413—Bulletin 
On Sonic Techniques 


New, illustrated six-page Sonic 
Bulletin 259 describes techniques and 
applications possible with ultrasonic 
homogenizers produced by Sonic En- 
gineering Corp. It also describes new 
machines, one with high output and 
the other for abrasive dispersions 
Subjects treated in the bulletin in- 
clude: Energy control, hot-cold tech- 
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niques, defibering, chemical reactions, 
cleaning of powders, aeration, mixing, 
dispersions and emulsifications, all by 
ultrasonics. Various sketches illus- 
trate single pass operations for pre- 
mixed ingredients, as well as more 
complex semi-automatic and fully au- 
tomatic production. Check No. 4413 
on the coupon, clip and mail to this 
publication for details. 


No. 4416—Linear 
Viscosimeter 


Determining the viscosity and flow 
characteristics of a wide variety of 
materials, both Newtonian and non- 


Newtonian, is now easily possible, 
according to C. W. Brabender In- 


struments, Inc., which has introduced 
a new, fully recording, completely 
linear viscosimeter called the ‘‘Visco- 
Corder.” This is a companion to C. 
W. Brabender’s Visco/amylo/Graph. 
Available with 15 paddle designs, the 
“Visco-Corder” measures viscosity of 
practically all fluids such as gels, 
starches, chocolate, oils and milk. 
Changes in viscosity are automatical- 
ly recorded, providing useful informa- 
tion from the p'‘otted curves. Con- 
version from Brabender units already 
in use to other viscosity units may 
be readily made, since the new in- 
strument is completely linear. Other 
features of the C. W. Brabender 
“Visco-Corder” include a_ stepless 
variable speed drive (20 to 200 rpm), 
disposable paddles and sample con- 
tainers and interchangeable tension 
spring cartridges from 125 to 2,000 
cmgms. Copies of published applica- 
tions and descriptive literature may 
be obtained by checking No. 4416 
on the coupon and mailing it to this 
publication. 


Also Available 


No. 4394— Bun packer, American 
Machine & Foundry Co. 

No. 4895— Coding attachments, 
Bell-Mark Corp. 

No. 43897 — Bread 
Waxide Division, 
Corp. 

No, 4398—F oil bags, Reynolds Met- 
als Co. 

No. 4899—Wrapper, Pollock Paper 
Corp. 

No. 4400—Foil pan, Chicago Me- 
tallic Manufacturing Co. 


band, Western- 
Crown Zellerbach 
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No. 4402—Counter, Rapids - Stand- 
ard Co., Inc. 

No. 4408—Testing outfit, LaMotte 
Chemical Products Co. 

No. 4404—High speed wrapping, 
American Machine & Foundry Co. 

No. 4405—Mixing machine, Koch 
Equipment Co. 

No. 4406—Truck body, Boyertown 
Auto Body Works 

No. 4407—Teflon information, Cad- 
illac Plastic & Chemical Co. 

No, 4408—Bins, Wilder Mfg. 
Inc. 

No. 4409—Oven, 
ment Co., Inc. 

No. 4410—Price catalog, Dodge and 
Olcott, Inc. 


Co., 


American Instru- 


No. 4411—‘Foamsil’ chimney lin- 
ing, Pittsburgh Corning Corp. 

No. 4412—Manual, R. & J. Dick 
Co., Ine. 

No. 4414—Catalog on laboratory 
ware, General Scientific Equipment 
Co. 


No. 4415—Paper coating, Potdevin 
Machine Co. 


No. 4417—Sharpener, Bettendorf 
Bakery Equipment Co. 
No. 4418—Ovens, Bakers Pride 


Oven Co., Inc. 
No. 4419—Aptitude Test, Antitests. 
No. 4420—S cale, Detecto Scales, 
Ine. 
No. 4421—Film, 
Rubber Co. 
No. 4422—Drums, Redmanson Corp 
No. 4423—Cleaner, Diversey Corp. 
No. 4424—W rapping machine, 
Crompton & Knowles. 
No. 4425—Coolers, Bally 
Cooler Co. 


Goodyear Tire & 


Case & 





GEORGE H. BUFORD 
Flours 


All Grades of Hard, Soft 
and Spring Flours 
Processed Cereals 


2214 Central Ave., Kansas City 2, Kansas 
FAirfax 1-1629 


for ALL your Hour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 











THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 






















WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 





TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


ee 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF FLEISCHMANN’S SERVICES TO BAKERS: THEN AND NOW Saag 


Dre Naw Day 


f€ y 1911... the lettering artist finished 
Fy -_ his job, and a new service was born 
C 


Es PROMOTION 


i 

| he artist finished the lettering on the 
ise baa door. Fleischmann’s 
Sales Promotion Department was open 
for business. The year? 1911. Even in 
its young years Fleischmann recognized 
the principle which guides us today: the 
way to sell more Fleischmann products 
is to help the baking industry sell more 
baked products. It is an idea which has 
paid off handsomely for the baking 
industry. 

Today, bakery promotion is one of the 
responsibilities of our Customer Service 
Department. We work toward our orig- 
inal goal. Take, for instance, this one 
phase of our activities: every year we 
promote the bakers’ cause to the grocer. 
Using full page ads in grocery trade 
magazines, Fleischmann dramatizes the 
profit potential of displaying and fea- 
turing a wider variety of bread and 
baked foods. Campaigns such as Picnic 
Months and Good Breakfast Months are 
publicized, too. 

Fleischmann’s Customer Service is the 
only set-up of its kind in the industry. It 
will be available to bakers as long as Flei- 
schmann has a customer who needs it! 


Fieischmann’s Yeast 
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@ Several top echelon changes in the 
technical committee of the Packag- 
ing Institute, Inc., have been an- 
nounced by Dr. L. E. Simerl, film di- 
vision of Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp., director in charge of commit- 
tee activities. The name of the com- 
mittee has been changed to the Tech- 
nical Coordinating Board of the 
Packaging Institute. W. B. Tibbets, 
development department of Union 
Carbide Plastics Corp., is the new 
chairman of the board. Also, new 
chairmen were elected for each of 
the technical ccmmittees of the in- 
stitute: Stanton D. Smith, plastic 
sales division, Dow Chemical Co., 





DAVID HARUM 


“Regular” Bakers Flour 
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Milled in the Heart of 
Nebroska's Wheet Country 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Lesington, Nebreste 





RADE 
PULSE 


chairman of the materials division; 
R. J. Hennessy, Lederle Laboratories 
division, American Cyanamid Co., 
chairman of the product division; IL. 
G,. Nichol, Morningstar-Paisley, Inc., 
chairman of the production division; 
Ernest A. Green, Printing Ink divi- 
sion, Interchemical Corp., chairman 
of the printed package division, and 
Ira Gottscho, Adolph Gottscho, Inc., 
chairman of the machinery division. 
@ Promotions anncunced fcr 
two Iowa bakery executives, follow- 
ing the annual meeting of the boards 
of directors of their respective com- 
panies. Don Zerbe was elected presi- 
dent-general manager of Peter Pan 
Bakery, Inc., Davenport, and A. W. 
Story was named president-general 
manager of the Petersen Baking Co. 
of Cedar Rapids. A native of Omaha, 
Mr. Story has been manager of the 
Cedar Rapids firm since 1947. Previ- 
ously, he had been sales manager for 
Peter Pan Bakers in Omaha _ six 
years. He started in the baking in- 
dustry in 1926 and served as sales 
manager for the Cedar Rapids plant 
from 1937 to 1941. The Petersen 
Baking Co. has a distribution terri- 
tory covering most of the eastern 
third of Iowa. Mr. Zerbe, a veteran 
of mcre than 20 years in the baking 
field, came to the Davenpcrt plant in 
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‘Golden loaf . 


Milled from choice spring wheat 
under modern laboratory super- 
vision for particular bakers—aged 


—aerated—bulk or sack loading. 


Quality Flour for 59 Years 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 

















1952 as manager. Previously, he had 
been sales manager for Peter Pan 
Bakers in Omaha. 

@ The appointment of Dan Murchi- 
son as manager of the Ch quita Ba- 
nana Division of American Home 
Foods has been announced. Mr. Mur- 
chison comes to his new assignment 
after long experience in the indus- 
trial and institutional field. He was 
previously with the Borden Foods 
Co. as assistant vice president in 
charge of marketing of bulk prod- 
ucts. In addition to over 20 years of 
experience with Borden’s bulk sales, 
Mr. Murchison has had practical ex- 
perience in baking and cther food 
fields. He is a member of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers and 
of the Bakers clubs of New York and 
Chicago. 

@ The Keebler Biscuit Co. has ap- 
pointed Carl J. Bruckner to the posi- 
tion of district sales manager, accord- 
ing to an announcement by John L. 
Lawver, vice president in charge of 
sales. Mr. Bruckner joined Colonial 
Biscuit Co. as a salesman in 1927. 
Colonial was subsequently absorbed 
by Keebler, a division of the United 
Biscuit Company of America. He sub- 
sequently served as office manager 
and sales manager in Pittsburgh and 
Altoona, Pa., the position he held un- 
til receiving his present appointment. 
His new managerial responsibilities 
include the area covered by sales 
agencies in Altoona, Grove City, 
Pittsburgh and Sunbury, Pa., and 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 


@iIt was announced recently that 
John E. Bumby has been elected 
president of Ripon (Wis.) Foods, Inc., 
cookie manufacturer. He _ succeeds 
his father, Horace A. Bumby, who 
died last fall. The new president has 
been with the company for 19 years, 
and was secretary-treasurer and sales 
manager. He will continue as sales 
manager. In other changes, John J. 
Floros, executive vice pres dent, also 
became treasurer; Dean W. Geer, a 
vice president, also was named secre- 
tary, and Joseph R. Clark, assistant 
treasurer, was elected assistant sec- 
retary-treasurer. J. Harold Bumby, 
Milwaukee, and Arthur C. Fallon, A!- 
gonquin, Ill., continue as vice presi- 
dents. A. J. Bumby, Milwaukee, a 
son of J. Harold Bumby, was elected 
to the board of d'rectors. 

@ The retirement of two veteran 
Continental Baking Co. cake produc- 
tion supervisors and the promotion of 
five Continental executives have been 
anneunced by R. Newton Laughlin, 
president. Roy C. Berg, with a rec- 
ord of continuous service for 
than 44 years, has retired as cake 
product‘on supervisor in the South 
Central region. Lowell W. Keehn has 
been promoted to the pcs‘tion and 
will headquarter in Kansas City, re- 
porting to Eben O. Porch, Jr., re- 
gional manager. Joseph J. Fouger- 
ousse, who has been with Continental 
for over 41 years, is being succeeded 
in the Cleveland-Detroit-Buffale area 
by his ass‘stant, Wilbur B. Burns, 
who will work under Freder'ck L. 
McKinnon, regional manager. of the 
Hall Baking Co.. Cleveland. The pro- 
motion of Bob R. Woolridge as sales 
supervisor in the cake sales div’sion 
of the general office also was an- 
nounced. He has been cake sales 
manager at the Dallas Wonder- 
Hostess bakerv. Edward J. Hockan- 
son has been nromoted toe the 
pos tion of manager of Continental's 
Daffodil Farm and Patti-Ca'-e opera- 
tion at the Mills Bakery, Detroit. A. 
E. Voll, formerly sales supervisor in 
Continental’s San Francisco regional 
office, has been transferred to the 
post of sales manager of the Wonder 
Bread bakery, Portland, Ore. 


more 
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@ Appointment of Robert R. Doonan 
as director of personnel for the Con- 
tinental Baking Co., Rye, N.Y., was 
announced by R. 
Newton Laughlin, 
president of Con- 
tinental. He re- 
places James H. 
Mumma who has 
resigned. Mr. Do- 
onan, who was 
w.th Lever Bros. 
for 17 years, has 
been with Conti- 
nental since 1955 
and was manager 
of sales training 
and manpower development. He was 
graduated from Malden High School 
and Boston College, later doing grad- 
uate work at Harvard University. 
He is a past grand knight of the 
Knights of Columbus, Oceanside, L.I. 


R. R. Doonan 


@ At Syracuse, N.Y., Duard T. Hale 
has been appointed regiona! manager 
of General Baking Co., according to 
Russell J. Hug, president. Associated 
with the company since 1941, Mr. 
Hale will continue his duties as man- 
ager of the Bread 
plant, and will also supervise Bond 
bakeries in Buffalo, Rochester and 
Albany, plus sales outlets in Pough- 
keepsie, Saratoga Springs, Utica, 
Jamestown, Ithaca and Ogdensburg 
He will maintain regional offices at 
the Syracuse bakery. George L. Sell, 
who preceded Mr. Hale as regional 
manager, has been transferred to a 
similar capacity in Boston. 


Syracuse Bond 





At your service... 


A Kansas-transplant on Madison 
Avenue ... that’s Paul Dittemore, 
manager of The Miller Publishing 
Company’s New York office. If 
you’re looking for information 
about the feed or grain markets, 
chances are he can come up with 
the answers you want. 


Just call Paul at Murray Hill 
2-2185 or drop him a note at 551 
Fifth Ave., New York 17. 


Ye THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO, 


Business Journalists Since 1873 
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STORAGE 


(Continued from page 3) 





low—when the deterioration factor is 
considered. 

One of the top men in the grain 
industry, commenting on the situa- 
tion, says that within his company, 
storage costs run from nine to 27¢ 
bu. and that at the lower level of the 


range he can make money storing 
government grain whereas on the 
top side he loses money. 

Such a comment as this reflects 


internal problems within a large or- 
ganization. It indicates conditions 
which cannot be brought out in the 
political atmosphere of a congres- 
sional committee hearing, especially 
when the committee is packed with 
a membership 100% opposed to the 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 














WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS. 
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policies of Ezra Taft Benson, secre- 
tary of agriculture—and that has 
been said about the membership of 
the Symington sub committee. 
Selective Rate Cuts 

USDA officials agree with Mr. 
Palmby that there may have to be 
some reduction in storage rates, but 
this thought is qualified by the feel- 
ing that reductions, when seen as 
necessary may be on a selective ba- 
sis rather than a radical across-the- 
board operation. 

Changes which ultimately may be 
proposed in a new UGSA contract 
may reflect an adjustment between 
areas and between storage years. 

It can be said that defects in UGSA 
represent a failure to tailor the doc- 
ument to conditions which have aris- 
en in the warehousing industry in 
recent years. One such condition is 
the development of the new flat type 
storage under the pressure of mount- 
ing surpluses in government hands. 

The current investigations in Wash- 
ington may reveal to the grain ware- 
housing industry that it has been 
making profits from storage on the 
one hand, and losing heavily on the 
other. 

Some observers believe that a 
forthright appearance before the 
Symington committee by a member 
of the storage industry is needed to 
defend what the industry believes to 
be an honest contract. 

Sen. Symington reached into his 
bag of evidence and declared that the 
Commodity Credit Corp. has leased 
its own bins at 9¢ bu. to commercial 
warehousemen, subsequently paying 
them as much as 16¢ bu. for storing 
government grain. 

What was not available to the po- 
litical inquirers, however, was evi- 
dence that the commercial ware- 
housemen had other costs which ab- 
sorbed, in some cases, more than the 
difference between the amount paid 
to the government and the amount 
paid by the government. 

Concern within the warehousing 
industry over disclosures by the Sy- 
mington committee plus the addition- 
al information yet to be disclosed by 
trade audits made by the General Ac- 
counting Office, is leading to pres- 
sure that the trade demand an oppor- 
tunity to be heard on the allegations 
of excessive profits. Yet the issue is 
so badly involved in cost accounting 
techniques, it may be difficult for the 


trade to show 
sues involved. 


the full side of the is- 


As things now stand, on the basis 
of published material, the grain trade 
appears in a bad light as far as ex- 
orbitant profits are concerned. 

Yet there is reason to believe that 
the Symington committee, as well 
as the Fountain committee, will back 
away from the storage situation be- 
cause of the attitude of the farm 
grain cooperatives. The cooperatives, 
who benefit from government stor- 
age business, are political factors of 
importance in many states important 
to the Democratic party. It might be 
concluded that a shrewd politician 
might find it wiser to stay away 
from the controversy. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Negotiations to Resume 


DULUTH, MINN. 
were scheduled to 
between Duluth-Superior Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Assn. locals 
and stevedoring and shipping firms 
of the Twin Ports harbor. 

Proposals submitted at a _ recent 
session will be studied before the 
next meeting, it was reported. 

The contracts involve about 400 
longshoremen who handle grain and 
general cargo. The contracts are to 


Negotiations 
resume Feb. 8-9 


expire March 1. 
The union says that some Great 
Lakes ports use low longshoremen 


pay scales as a means of luring ship- 
ping from other ports. 
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New York Memphis 
Chicago Enid 
St. Louis New Orleans 
Kansas City Galveston 
Omaha Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
— Portland 
oston - 
Toledo Phoenix 
Coiumbus San Francisco 
Norfolk .os Angeles 
Nashville Vancouver, B.C. 
Louisville 


Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 





Chicago Nashville 
St. Louis Louisville 
Kansas City Memphis 
Omaha Enid 
Minneapolis New Orleans 
— Galveston 
oston 
Houston 

Toledo 

Columbus Ft. Worth 
Norfolk Portland 


CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 
FROW 
PRODUCING AREA 


EVERY 





CHICAGO 


1480 BOARD OF TRADE 





UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


We Solicit Your Hedges 


MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


KANSAS CITY 


1158 BOARD OF TRADE 














1310 GENESEE BUILDING 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 








Storage Capacity 7,500,000 Bushels 





SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 


Kansas City, Mo. 








Frank A. Tues, Pres. 


W. C. Tues, Secretary 








Harry M. Stratton, Vice Pres, 
JoHN F. Srratton, Vice Pres. 
Francis J. Firzparrick, Vice Pres. 


F. L. Rosensury, Asst. Sec.-Treas. 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


3,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 


with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Harris, Treas, & Mer. 
Corby Building 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 
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dence, other than the regular p.d.s. 
trade, was on the part of a few sweet 
goods bakers with low balances. 
Cracker-cookie type led in the week’s 
sales with most of the business for a 
car or two, representing 30 days ad- 
ditional backlogs. The largest indivi- 
dual sale amounted to slightly over 
5,000 ewt., for 120 days shipment, but 
this order was an exception to the 
otherwise short term buying. Soft 
flour users generally seem inclined 
toward limiting purchases to a mini- 
mum distance ahead. 

At Chicago there was no improve- 
ment in demand for soft wheat flour 


with fill-in business the only bookings 
recorded. The small volume of busi- 
ness was mostly cookie, cracker and 
specialty types. Practically all were 
individual sales of 3,000 bags or less, 
with an occasional order for 5,000. 
Trade opinion indicates an improved 
demand in the offing as shipping di- 
rections of the past four or five 
months have about depleted many 
contracts entered last August. Chi- 
cago area sales were about 35% of 
capacity. 

Quotations Jan. 29, St. Louis: Fam- 
ily flour top patent $6, top hard $6.55, 
ordinary $5.85; cake $6.90, pastry 
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There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 


Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
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“Ogilvie”. 


BLESSES 
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it’s wise to buy quality! 
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Ogilvie Fiour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 


Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Osgilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Osgilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg—Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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$4.85, soft straights $4.95, clears 
$4.60; hard winter short patent $5.75, 
standard $5.60, clears $5.35; spring 
short patent $6, standard $5.90, clears 
$5.85; Chicago: High ratio $6.93@7, 
short patent $5.95@6.05; clears $4.80 
@5.05; cookie and cracker flours 
$5.35 cottons, $5.15 papers. 


Delayed Buying Hits 
Texas-Oklahoma Area 


Beginning over the previous week 
end and into the early part of last 
week, there was a round of booking 
of bakery flour in the Texas-Okla- 
homa area with sales covering needs 
to around May 1. Demand for spot 
shipment family flour was also very 
good and, with the government order, 
sales last week amounted to around 
150% of capacity. Mills averaged six 
days running time. Prices were un- 
changed for the week on family flour 
and up 3¢ on bakery. 

Quotations Jan. 29, Ft. Worth: Ex- 
tra high patent family flour $7.20@ 
7.40, sacked cottons; bulk standard 
patent bakers, unenriched, $5.50@ 
5.60; bulk first clears $4.35@4.45, de- 
livered Texas common points; Okla- 
homa City: Family short patent $7@ 
7.20, standard patent $6.30@6.50; 
bakery, unenriched short patent $5.71 
@5.81; 95% standard patent $5.56@ 
5.66; truck lots higher on all grades. 


Buying Interest 
Weakens at Buffalo 


Only nominal quantities of Kansas 
and spring wheat flour were sold on 
Buffalo’s flour market last week. 
Most sales were for prompt shipment. 

Consumers of spring wheat flour 
are pretty content with the extent of 
their bookings. But, that is not the 
case with Kansas flour, where inven- 
tories are presumed to be on the low 
side. Buyers should be coming into 
the market in greater numbers. 

There was a reluctance to make 
commitments in January because con- 
sumers figured a_ price-softening 
would take place in February. But 
circles close to the mills said there 
is little likelihood of a decline during 
the month. They added that a price- 
drop may occur in March but not in 
February. 

Spring wheat flour was up 3¢ dur- 
ing the week and Kansas gained 4¢. 
Clear flours were unchanged—not in 
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too much demand and in easy supply. 
All other types of flour were steady. 

Exports were bolstered last week 
by several large buyers, but as a 
whole activity was below a week ago. 
Some nations which generally make 
weekly purchases were not in the 
market at all. 

A spokesman for one mill here said 
his company’s shipping directions 
were “pretty fair.”” Directions tapered 
late in January but overall it was 
a good month. 

Local bakeries’ sales are still in a 
post-holiday slump. 

Flour output here was above a 
week ago and a year ago. One mill 
put in a full 7-day week; one worked 
6%, days; two 6 days and the re- 
maining two mills worked 5 days. 

One mill stepped up its output from 
the preceding week by 2 days; one by 
1 day and one by % day; the other 
three mills held steady. 

Quotations Jan. 29: Spring family 
$6.92, high gluten $6.29@6.49, short 
$5.99@6.19 standard $5.89@6.14, 
straight $6.09, first clear $5.30@5.70; 
hard winter short $5.79@6.20, stand- 
ard $5.64@6.10, first clear $5.34@ 
5.35; soft winter short patent $7.06 
@7.26, standard $6.10@6.56, straight 
$5 30@5.59, first clear $4.45@4.89. 


West Coast Grind 
Off, Sales Slow 


Production on the West Coast 
slackened somewhat last week as 
some new government relief bookings 
slowed up. Interior mills were grind- 
ing heavily on not only their own 
bookings but some overflow from 
terminal mills that needed quick pro- 
duction. Domestic sales were slower 
with not much interest being shown. 
Flour prices were up. 
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EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 
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Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at mo 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
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... At This Time 


Last Year .. 


FLOUR 


Flour buying across the U.S. was extremely 
slow, and in no major production area ap- 
peared to exceed 30% to 40% of five-day 
milling capacity. Sales in the spring wheat 
mills area barely reached 37% of five-day 
grind, and a modest portion of that total was 
comprised of export business. Sales by mills of 
the Southwest dropped to 26% of capacity, al- 


most at the crop year low. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed prices across the country showed 
signs of rallying in contrast with the sharp 
losses sustained in the previous week. Price 
losses of 25¢ to $2 ton were still the general 
rule, however. Formula feed mixers showed 
limited signs of buying interest, particularly in 
the Southwest. 


WHEAT 


The constructive price effect of a fairly good 
movement of export wheat was somewhat off- 
set by the uncertainty of pending agricultural 
legislation in Washington. In the absence of 
specific domination of either trend, traders 
were hesitant to take hold, and futures suf- 
fered somewhat as a result. 





Quotations Jan. 30, Portland: High 
gluten $6.93, all Montana $6.62, clears 
$6.74, cake $7.05, pastry $6.05, pie 
$5.70, whole wheat $6.22, graham 
$5.82, cracked wheat $5.77, crushed 
wheat $6.32. 


Running Time Down 
In Eastern Canada 


Some of the flour mills in eastern 
Canada were reported faced with 
short-time operation with flour trade 
very quiet. However, the western area 
reported trade steady and plants op- 
erating full time on a five-day week. 





MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 











Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 








2 CaBLe AppREss; “GILLESPIE,” Sypyry 
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Export business was reported good in 
the latter area. 

Quotations Jan. 29, Toronto-Mon- 
treal: Top patent springs for use in 
Canada $6.20@6.30, 100-lb. cottons, 
less cash discounts, mixed cars, with 
15¢ added for cartage where used; 
bakers $4.95@5, 100-lb. papers, less 
cash discounts, with 15¢ added for 
cartage where used; bulk delivery 
12¢ less; Winnipeg: Top _ patent 
springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary, 100-Ib. cottons, $6.15@6.35; 
second patents, cottons, $5 90@6.10; 
second patents to bakers, 100-lb. 
papers, $4.80@5 (bulk 12¢ less). All 
prices cash carlots. 


Overseas Markets 


Export Flour Volume 
Comparatively Small 


Regular export flour trade for the 
week was comparatively small. How- 
ever, late in the week the Commodity 
Stabilization Service placed awards 
on more than 900,000 cwt. flour for 
relief export shipment from plants 
by Feb. 19. 

Norway did some purchasing and 
flour was sold to exporters, probably 
for Middle East shipment. Occasional 
lots were sold to the Americas during 
the week. and Colombia has been au- 
thorized to buy more than 300,000 
ewt. flour early this month. India and 
Brazil also have larger authorizations 
for either wheat or flour, or both. 
The United Arab Republic and Ceylon 
are expected in the market soon. 

Reports from the Pacific North- 
west indicate the tender by Saigon 
for 8,000 tons is still under negotia- 
tion. Millers in that area express the 
opinion that, if confirmed, the sale 
will call for February-March ship- 
ment. The limited amount of business 
from the Philippines dropped even 
lower than that of the previous week. 
Mills in this area continue grinding 
on a six to seven day week schedule. 

Export clearances of Canadian flour 
for the week totaled 498,700 cwt., 
more than doubling the movement of 
216,100 cwt. a week earlier. Of the 
total, 467,000 cwt. was scheduled for 
International Wheat Agreement coun- 
tries. 





Rye 

Rye sales continued on the light 
side throughout the entire country 
with business limited to the recent 
pattern of routine fill-ins. Although 
no real forward buying has been reg- 
istered for some time, most pur- 
chasers are apparently in a low sup- 
ply position and trade opinion indi- 
cates more substantial buying should 
materialize in the near future. 

Quotations Jan. 29, Chicago: White 
patent $4.54@4.80, medium $4.34@ 
4.60, dark $3.89@4.05; Buffalo: White 
$5.29@5.34, medium $5.09@5.14, dark 
$4.54@4.59; Pittsburgh: White $5.18 
@5.23, medium $4.93@4.98, dark 
$4.43@4.48, rye meal $4.68@4.73; 
Minneapolis: White $4.47 @4.57, medi- 
um $4.27@4.37, dark $3.72@3.82. 





INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN CO., LTD. 
EXPORTERS 
Flour—Grain—Feeds 
Grain Exchange Bidg., Winnipeg, Man. 
67 Yonge Street, Toronto 1, Ont. 











W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GLuTEN,’’ Melbourne 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 








IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


4 


obin Hood Flour 
Mills Limited 


les Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW .- 


HUMBERSTONE 


SASKATOON 


TORONTC MONTREAL MONCTON 
f RIENTA EXPORT FF F VAN 











Specialists in Milli ng 
Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


PURITY GREAT WEST 
CANADA CREAM 


THREE STARS 


STERLING 
UNION 














WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘'LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 








Oatmeal 


Stocks of rolled oats and oatmeal 
are moderate throughout Canada. The 
trade is reported steady with prices 
unchanged 

Quotations Jan. 30, Winnipeg: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks, $5.45@ 
5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks, $6.65 
@6.90 in the three prairie provinces. 
All prices cash carlots; Toronto 
Montreal: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cot- 
tons, $5.65, oatmeal in 100-lb. cot- 
tons, $7.05, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 
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MILLFEED 


(Continued from page 6) 





follow the pattern laid down by the 
lighter weight mill feeds and moved 
up $1 ton. Commercial feed mills in 
this area say that January has been 
a poor month for sales based on both 
earlier expectations and using last 
January as a measuring stick. To 
what extent the heavy action in the 
securities has gone in the feed situa- 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





CANADA'S 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 





tion is problematical but, at least, it 
seems to have had some sympathetic 
reaction. 

Quotations Jan. 30: Standard mid- 
dlings $37.50, standard bran $36.50, 
red dog $45.50. 

St. Louis: There was not much 
feature to the millfeed market last 
week. Prices were on the easy side 
most of the period but declines were 
limited to 50¢ on bulk feeds. Even 
with the heavy output of the past 
several weeks, mills have experienced 
no great difficulty in keeping output 
moving. The formula feed trade com- 
pained of dull business and limited 
their purchases to nearby needs. De- 
clines in soybean meal, weakness in 
some other feed ingredients and near- 
ness to the traditional February 
slump period encouraged caution on 
the part of mixers and dealers. 

Quotations Jan. 29: Sacked bran 
$40.50@41, shorts $40@40.50; bulk 
bran $35.50@36, shorts $37@37.50, 
middlings $36.50 @ 37. 


Boston: Millfeed values tended low- 
er in the local market last week. 
Supplies were ample to plentiful and 
sellers were meeting a great deal of 
resistance from most buyers. Trading 
during the week was generally con- 
fined to small lots for fill-in require- 
ments. Bran was unchanged to $1 
lower while middlings averaged 50¢ 
to $1 net lower. 

Quotations Jan. 30: 
sacked, $48 _ bulk; 
sacked, $48.50 bulk. 


Buffalo: Millfeed sales were slow 
last week and local levels about lost 
their premiums over western prices. 
Buffalo, under pressure from _ the 
West where there has been some cur- 
tailment of mixer business, came 


Bran 
middlings 


$52 
$53 
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down to meet their levels. There has 
been no change in mixers business 
here, but because millfeeds currently 
have an attractive value they are 
utilizing them to the highest degree 
consistent with their volume. The 
sacked differential on bran and mid- 
dlings narrowed down to $4.50 dur- 
ing the middle of the week but re- 
bounded by the end of the week to 
$5. Running time ranged to 7 days. 
Bulk and sacked bran ended $1 to 
$1.50 lower; bulk and sacked mid- 
dlings dropped $1.50 to $2. Red dog 
held steady. 

Quotations Jan. 29: Bulk bran $39 
@40, sacked $44@45.50; bulk mid- 
dlings $39@40, sacked $44@45.50; 





l-H 
QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 




















FOR 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


DANNEN MILLS, INC. 
St. Joseph Mo. ADams 3-6161 














GRAIN 


MINNEAPOLIS 








VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYBEANS 


Founded 1852 


> 


FLAX 


DULUTH 























We have a time-saving service for millers who seek the best 


in hard winter bakery wheats. It is the careful selection and 





careful binning of the cream of milling wheats that move 
through our huge elevator facilities. We have exactly the wheat 
to fit your particular need. Just call Grand 1-7070. 


BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING -* 





MILLING WHEAT + CORN °* FEED GRAINS 


A. H. FUHRMAN, vice eres. « x. c. mor. 
E. M. SUMMERS 


OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


J. P. BURRUS, presivent 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 
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of perfect fermentation... 







and fermentation starts 






in the yeast plant 





|| ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 
- Bakery Products Division 














“VENEZIA” 
SEMOLINA 


No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 
AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 











WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicN FLOUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
S3rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 














WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 








Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLOUR exrort 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 














KELLY-ERICKSON CO 
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JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR - FEED 


P. O, Box 646 
740 Magnolia St. 


NEW ORLEANS 7, LA., U. 8. A. 








NAtional 2-3344—2-3345 

E.J. BURKE & COMPANY _ 

~~ FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 
Monumental Building 

E. J. BURKE 


6120 W. North Ave. 
CHICAGO 39, ILL. 








-FLOUR 





Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520-120 Bdwy.,. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New Engtand Office: 211 Bryant St.. Malden, Mass. 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


an FLOUR Ganacs 


410-420 N. Western Ave.. CHICAGO, ILL. 








Giteert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 1-0338 
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bulk red dog $47@50.50, sacked $48 
55. 

Pacific Coast: The Pacific North- 
west millfeed market was up $1 per 
ton this past week; spot material 
being quoted at $37 per ton, bulk. 
There were inquiries from Japan dur- 
ing the week but no actual sales 
reported. The California markets con- 
tinued over a shipping basis. The do- 
mestic demand has increased some 
with feed mill operators covering 
their requirements through February. 

Quotations Jan. 29, Seattle: Mill- 
run $37 bulk, $40 sacked; standard 
middlings $42 bulk, $45 sacked; Port- 
land: Millrun $36 bulk, for February, 
$39 sacked, middlings $8 over. 

Canada: Demand for millfeeds is 
moderate and prices are barely 
steady. Stocks have increased slight- 
ly. Quotations Jan. 30, Winnipeg: 
Bran f.o.b. mills, $38@39 in the three 
prairie provinces; shorts $40@42; 
middlings $40@46. All prices cash 
carlots in sacks. Small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $5 extra. 
Toronto-Montreal: Bran $51@52, 
shorts $52@54, middlings $52@55, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars. 


———=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USDA Reports Export 
Wheat, Flour Sales 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported that 
wheat and wheat flour sales regis- 
tered for export payment by the ex- 
port trade during the period Jan. 16- 
22, 1960, were as follows: 

Wheat under the payment-in- 
kind program, for this period to- 
taled 6,910,957 bu.; cumulative 
since July 1, 1959, 181,588,953 bu. 

Flour under the cash payment 
program for this pericd totaled 
318,951 ewt. (733,587 bu. wheat- 
equivalent); cumulative since July 
1, 1959, 16,263,387 ewt. (37,405,790 
bu. wheat equivalent). 

Sales for the corresponding peri- 
od a year ago (Jan. 14-20, 1959) 
totaled 3,857,011 bu. of wheat and 
694,747 cwt. flour; cumulative (July 
1, 1958-Jan. 20, 1959) 179,973,579 
bu. wheat and 14,419,591 ewt. flour. 





The foregoing totals represent sales 
to countries which are members of 
the International Wheat Agreement 
(transactions recorded against Wheat 
Agreement obligations, and “special” 
transactions not so recorded), as well 
as sales to countries which are not 
members of the Wheat Agreement. 


——-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


$25,000 Fire Strikes 
Mill in Colorado 





LONGMONT, COLO. Fire 
whipped through a four-story proc- 
essing plant of the Longmont Mills 


here Jan. 26, causing damage esti- 
mated at $25,000. Firemen were able 
to bring the blaze under control be- 
fore it reached grain elevators ad- 
joining the processing building. 

Joe Grenno, fire chief, said the fire 
possibly was caused by a burned-out 
bearing in a freight elevator on the 
top floor. 

The property is owned by the Den- 
ver Elevator Co., and is managed by 
Ralph Stoll. 





THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quatati hoki 





9 g. milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 


Jan. Jan. 
22, 29, 
—1959-60— 1960 1960 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc. 44% 36'2 37 36% 
Allis-Chaimers os a 26% 38% 38'/2 
Am. Bakeries Co. 50% 42% 442 44 
Am. Cyanamid 654 46% 53 5i'” 
A-D-M Co. ; 49'2 37% 382 38 
Cont. Baking Co 55% 43'2 45% 44% 
Pfd. $5.50 : 107‘ 101% 10i'a OI 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co 59% 492 522 49% 
Cream of Wheat 40%, 36% .... 38 
Crown Zellerbach 
MMs: ateeses 60% 46% 48'2 46% 
Pfd. $4.20 98'4 85 88 87'2 
Dow Chemical 100% 74% 962 91% 
Gen. Baking Co. ... 14% II 12% 1% 
. 2 Se 153 138 143 143 
Gen. Foods Corp. . 107% 74% 101 98% 
Gen. Mills, Inc. 37% 28% 28% 28% 
ie ee 114 101% 102'% 103% 
Merck & Co. ... 91% 67 74'2 TA 
Monsanto Ch. Co. .. 56% 38% 492 45% 
Natl. Biscuit Co. ... 56% 49% 54% 54/2 
i . 164% 142 145' 148 
er, Gee. cis die 43% 29% 30% 29% 
Os rete ia ng ie 100 a ae 
Pillsbury Co. ...... 49% 34 372 38% 
Procter & Gamble 90% 73% 85'% 82 
Quaker Oats Co. 54/2 42 44% 43 
, & 2a 140 eee 
St. Regis Paper Co.. 56% 42% 50 46% 
. 2 ee 97 88 -— . 
Std. Brands, Inc. ... 38% 34% 36%2 3644 
Sterling Drug ....... 59% 43 52% 49% 
Surshine Bisc., Inc... 1062 87'%2 89% 90'/ 
Un. Bisc. of Am. .. 302 22% 27% 27% 
Ward Baking Co. 18% 12% 15 14'/ 
West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Co. ..... él 42 52 47\/ 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd 85'/2 87 
Pillsbury Co., $4 Pfd. ....... . 95 
Std. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd.... 72'/ 73' 
Un. Bisc. of Am., $4.50 Pfd. 86 87'/2 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. .. 87'/ 87% 
West —- Pulp & Paper 
he Se an ctacdsbeseubouse 91% 92 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exch H 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this depart ment are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 


Vv er ee eam 
WANTED: EXPERIENCED TRADE TO 
establish general grain merchandising div- 
ision Central territory interior 
experience preferred. Salary 
with experience. The Mennel 
P.O. Box 189, Fostoria, Ohio 











location 
compatible 
Milling Co., 


Zz 


ATIONAL FLOUR MILLING 
located in the Pacific Northwest, needs 
millers and spouters with experience in 
the flour milling industry. Knowledge of 
both hard and soft wheat milling essen- 
tial Please furnish complete data, in- 
cluding personal information, education, 
experience and salary required. Address 
Ad No. 5593, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


COMPANY, 





SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 


Large grain company has an opening for 
man between the ages of 35-45. Must be 
thoroughly experienced in all phases of 
grain elevator operations. Part time 
travel. College background essential. 
Please furnish complete data—personal 
information, education, experience, refer- 
ences and salary expected. Address ad 
No. 5612, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 40, Minn. 














FOR WANT-AD RESULTS: 
The Northwestern Miller 








ge: 


Jan. Jan. 
22, 29, 
—1959-60— 1960 1960 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Bisc. Corp. ... 10% 6% 7% 7% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y. ... 38% 33% 34% 33% 
Wagner Baking Co. 5% . ee 3% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ...... 75 85 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


Jan. Jan. 


15, ’ 

—1959-60— 1960 1960 

High Low Close Close 

Canada Bread ...... 5.50 3.70 4.25 *3.50 

. § eer ‘ 58 55 -... "54% 

Can. Bakeries ....... 8'/ 6 Soc0) Se 

Can. Food Prod. .. 5.00 2.50 3.80 3.45 
EE Eo Se od 9%. 5% 9 8 
aS ee re 62 41% 59 59 
Catelli Food, A .... 44 39 jaa ae 
Cons. Bakeries ...... 10'% 8'/4 7 

Dever ta@. ..ccccecs 3 10% 13% 13'A 

Me Nag a 065.482 086 94 8% 7? 

Federal Grain ...... 5! 39 47% 47'h 

eee 29 27% a0 eee 

Gen. Bakeries ....... 10.50 7.00 8.75 8.00 
Int. Mig., Pfd. ..... 70 «67 70 


Lake of the Woods, 
Ey 125 114 115 114 
1342 13% 
A ee 


McCabe Grain ..... Sy a ee * 

Ogilvie Flour 532 40 45 46 

|S Site gia petakes 145 132 140 138 
12 


Toronto Elevator ... 15% 12 12' 
United Grain, A .... I7 152 154% I5% 
Weston, G.. A ..... 44'2 32 34 32 
et, eq euaakes whee 44\2 33 3442 33'2 
Pees WW isecde 95 81 82 


*Less than board lot. 








: Quality Flour for Every Need : 
Cliff H. Morris& Co. 
i ieee ene hieheineneneeterineal 


NEW YORK 
° 


CARGI 


EXTENDING THE REACH OF 
THE AMERICAN FARMER 








WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING* COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


CAPACITY 
5,500 Cwts. 


STORAGE 
1,600,000 Bu. 














Every baker 
wants 
uniform flour... 


TKINSON 
DELIVERS IT! 


ATKINSON MILLING CO, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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and the Frozen Rite Products, Inc., are shown here in front of the first load 
of bulk flour shipped to Frozen Rite, world’s largest producer of frozen rolls. 
Left to right are O. R. Brooks, driver the big airslide tank truck, used for 
delivery of the flour direct from the mill to the plant-site; F. M. “Buck” 
Carroll, sales manager, Morten Milling Co.; Irving H. Comroe, president and 
board chairman of Frozen Rite, and Joe Thomason, Morten Milling’s bakery 


representative. 


Texas Firm Installs Advanced Bulk Flour System 


DALLAS, TEXAS — The recent in- 
stallation of an advanced bulk flour 
handling and storage system was an- 
nounced by Frozen Rite Products, 
Inc., Dallas. 

The installation consists of two 
bins each with a capacity of approxi- 
mately 45,000 lb. of flour, said Irving 
H. Comroe, president and _ board 
chairman of Frozen Rite Products. 
A truck carrying the first load of 
flour drove directly to the plant site 
and the flour was quickly unloaded 
into the bins with compressed air. 
From this point, the flour is handled 
in the usual way. 

This new bulk flour system is 
termed by Mr. Comroe to be a big 
advancement over the pseudo-bulk 
type of flour handling previously em- 
ployed by Frozen Rite. 

From the original small location 
the firm has grown to occupy 25,000 
sq. ft. The distribution of Frozen 
Rite’s products extends nationally 
and is exported to Venezuela and 





Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 


Flour Importers 
Hambro House, Vintners’ Place, 
LONDON, E.C. 4 
Established over 50 years 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St., ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,’’ Dundee 








Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 
Since 1881 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


ROTTERDAM Cables: 
(Holland) Locomotion Rotterdam 














STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,”’ London 











D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO af erTh 
LRN BELFAST 











Puerto Rico. The annual sales vol- 
ume exceeds $2,250,000, according to 
Mr. Comroe. Plans are now underway 
for additional expansion of the prod- 
uct line into the field of baked and 
frozen bakery products, as well as 
many unbaked frozen items, he said. 

The firm was founded in January, 
1946, by Sherman D. Comroce and 
Jack R. Shapp. Irving H. Com- 
roe joined the enterprise later in 1946 
and succeeded to the presidency upon 
the death of Sherman Comroe in 
1959. 
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Canadian Wheat, Flour 
Movements Largest 


In Seven Years 


WINNIPEG — The export move- 
ment of Canadian wheat and flour for 
the first five months of the 1959-60 
crop year totaled 132,422,000 bu. and 
was the largest outward movement 
to the end of December for seven 
years. The comparative total a year 
ago was 121,302,000 bu. The totals in- 
cluded 16,671,962 bu. and 15,205,778 
bu., respectively, in the form of flour. 

Combined exports for December, 
1959, amounted to 23,821,000 bu. and 
included 3,558,000 bu. in the form of 
flour. Both figures were slightly high- 
er than clearances for December, 
1958, according to latest figures of 
the statistics branch of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners. 

August-December flour exports of 
16,671,962 bu. in terms of wheat in- 
cluded 11,301,000 bu. shipped to Brit- 
ish Commcnwealth countries and of 
this 6,023,000 bu. were unloaded at 
U.K. ports. The Philippine Islands 
took the equivalent of 2,237,000 bu. 
as flour, while 593,000 bu. went to 
the U.S.; 455,000 bu. to Japan, 316,- 
000 bu. to Indonesia, 262,000 bu. to 
Belgian Congo, and the equivalent of 
261,000 bu. to Costa Rico. 

The export movement of wheat for 
the five months included 48,231,000 
bu. to all British Commonwealth 
countries. This included slightly more 
than 39,000,000 bu. shipped to the 
U.K. Japan remained the second big- 
gest buyer with imports of 16,521,000 
bu., wh'le 14,738,000 bu. went to Ger- 
many, 6,213,000 bu. to Belgium, 
5,130,000 bu. to the Netherlands, 
4,116,000 bu. to India, and 3,466,000 
bu. to Switzerland. Quantities rang- 
ing anywhere from 1,000,000 bu. to 
2,300,000 bu. cleared to Scuth Africa, 
Pakistan, Algeria, Iraq, Austria, 
France, Italy, Norway, Poland, Peru 
and Venezuela. 





RALPH C. SOWDEN 


(Continued from page 3) 





ing: “You just 
to know 
and to 
warmth.” 

Harry A. Bullis, GMI, described 
Mr. Sowden as a builder of men as 
well as millers, adding that he rea- 
lized the worth of human individuals. 

And human beings were always 
important to Mr. Sowden—one of his 
proudest boasts was of the employ- 
ment his company gave to more than 
100 families in Arkansas City. And 
technically, he was one of the most 
fervent supporters of the milling 
technology course conducted at Kan- 
sas State University. 

Wide Interests 

But his interests extended over 
wider fields than milling, though the 
milling business remained number 
one on his list. In his home city he 
was identified at one time or another 
with practically every type of com- 
munity activity. He served as presi- 
dent of the local chamber of com- 
merce and was senior warden of the 
Andrew J. Hunt Memorial Trinity 
Episcopal Church which was built in 
part by contributions from members 
of the flour milling industry as a 
tribute to Mr. Hunt. He was director 
of a bank. He was a Rotarian and a 
Mason. He liked hunting and fishing 
and the mountains of Colorado. 

Ralph Sowden is dead but New Era 
goes on—under the guidance of a 
fifth generation miller — A. James 
Sowden, president and general man- 
ager of the company, and active in 
national milling affairs and in the 
community life of his home town. 


have to look at him 
that he is a man of honor, 
feel his friendliness and 








Handel-en 


N ° V. Maatschappy 
“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour and Starch Union, 
Ltd.) 


Algemeene 
Industrie 


Heerengracht 209 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR - FEED + STARCH 











Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,””’ Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








FELIX COHEN, N. V. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank N., V., 
’ Rotterdam 
Telex: 21290 Cable Address: Felixhen 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 

50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 

Cc. IL. F. business much preferred, 


Cable Address: “Glencairn,"’ Glasgow 











BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 

All Standard Codes Used 








EACH WEEK MILLERS 
IN 44 FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Read... 
Ge MILLER 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘"MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 














VAN WALBEEK’S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPIL N.V. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 2 Rotterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 





Cable Address: ' Dorrgacu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 











Comm. Venn. Handelmij v/h 
OSIECK & CQO. 
AMSTERDAM 


Flour Importers 
ESTABLISHED 1854 44a ¢ addess: OSIEC: 














PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 
26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E. C, 3 

FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 








Established 1874 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Visco” 








47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
wi be sent on request 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo” 








Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C, 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
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A small soiled youngster accom- 
panied by his even smaller brother 
stopped an elderly lady as she was 
passing their house. 

“For a nickel I'll have my brother 
imitate a hen for you,” said the boy. 

“And how does he do that, my little 
man?” asked the lady. “Cackle?”’ 

“No mam,” said the little boy. 
“None of those cheap imitations for 
us... I'll have him eat a worm.” 


¢?¢¢ 


A male attendant in a mental hos- 
pital noticed a patient with his ear 
close to the wall, listening intently. 
The patient held up a finger for the 
attendant to be very quiet, then 
beckoned him over and said: “You 
listen here!” The attendant put his 
ear on the wall and listened for some 
time, then turned to the patient and 
said: “I can’t hear anything.” “No,” 
said the patient, “and it’s been like 
that all day!” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Father was standing at the edge of 
a cliff admiring the sea below, the 
sandwiches clutched in his hand. His 
son approached him and tugged at his 
coat. 

“Mother says it isn’t safe here,” 
said the boy, ‘and you're either to 
come away or else give me the sand- 


wiches.” 
¢¢ ¢ 


Then there’s the one about the 
man who stared into the mirror and 
noting his bloodshot eyes resolved 
never to go to a bar again. 

“This television,” 
wrecking my eyes.” 


he muttered, “is 





POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


Flour is one of the “big three” variables 
— along with milk and malt — which 
make bread fermentation and dough 


development variable 


too. So, if you 


want to keep your loaf as uniform as 
possible, it pays to bake a flour like 
POLAR BEAR which runs as con- 
sistent as any flour can from shipment 


to shipment. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 





Ma Shawnee Milling Co., Shawnee, Oklahoma 
4,500 sacks wheat flour; 1,200 sacks corn meal 
250 tons mixed feed; mill elevator storage 2,500,000 bu. 


SHAWNEE MILLING COMP ANY 
SCALPS MILLING COSTS 


With W&T Flour Treatment 


At Shawnee Milling, mill managers control some of their costs with 
dependable Wallace & Tiernan equipment and processes. They know 
that quality, cost, and good running time go hand in hand—that they 
can depend upon W&T to keep its bleaching and maturing processes 


running—that stoppages won’t turn flour into the “dirty” bin for 
costly reblending. 


And Shawnee uses W&T’s flour treatment not only for dependability 
but for performance: 


e Dyox® for fresh, sharp chlorine dioxide gas, made as it is used... 
precisely metered as a gas not a liquid. 


e Novadelox® for best color removal, ease of application, consistent 
results. 


e Beta Chlora® machines for pinpoint pH control with one, easily- 
read setting. 


Shawnee Milling Company is only one of the many milling com- 
panies using W&T flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these 


investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour 
service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


A Okeene Milling Co., Okeene, Oklahoma 


1,800 sacks wheat flour 
Mill elevator storage 650,000 bu. 


/ 


fim Dyox machine for making and 
metering chlorine dioxide gas. The 
gas is immediately available without 
waste. 


& Novadelox feeders with blowing 
arrangement. Note drum of 





wy 25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES tN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


N-117.64 


Novadelox bleach in foreground. 
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The Greeks had a word for it! 


One of the most significant words in ancient Greece 


was written aoTos. The word, of course, means 
Bread. 

As early as 500 B.C., public bakers were impor- 
tant people in Athens. Their business must have 
been highly competitive, too. They offered the 
Athenian housewife her choice of 62 different varie- 
ties of bread! 

General Mills believes that the ancient Athenians 
give us two tips that are good for business today. 

First, their bread of 2,400 years ago was a lot 
better than it had been in earlier forms. Constant 
improvement is still the secret of progress. 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 


Second, the Ancient Greeks weren’t content to 
offer just one type of bread to their customers on a 
“‘take it or leave it’? basis. They offered a choice of 
62 varieties—which can only mean that they spent 
days and nights thinking of new ways to appeal to 
consumers. We believe that as long as we continue 
to keep pace with our customers’ wants, our busi- 


ness will be as important in 2056 or 3056 as it was 
in 500 B.C, 





General 








